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SIXPENCE 


Television violence: the unstated issue 


CENSORSHIP 
THE ANS 


OW many of those who recently 
protested at the idea of showing 


the hanging of Bill Sikes on television, - 


also protested at the hanging of James 
Hanratty ? It is a striking example of 
our hypocrisy as a society that we can 
tolerate judicial killing, but not the 
representation of the same act in a 
film or television play. 

The Oliver Twist episode is only one of 
many incidents of television violence that 
have recently been causing genuine and 
widespread concern. Mr. Victor Yates has 
pointed out in the House of Commons that 


AN EDITORIAL 


in the past two years there have been four 
cases of boys who have hanged themselves 
after watching television programmes about 
crime and including hanging scenes. 

A similar situation occurred a few years 

ago in connection with horror comics, 
which were widely held to be a factor con- 
tributing to the incidence of juvenile delin- 
quency. In one case a thirteen-year-old boy 
killed his seven-year-old companion by 
stabbing him with a penknife, choking him, 
stamping on him, and dropping four blocks 
of concrete on his face. The boy had in his 
Possession twenty-six comics, described by 
the judge in court as consisting of “ homi- 
cidal and near-homicidal and brutal attacks 
on the persons of the characters depicted 
by means of knives, guns, poison arrows 
and darts, rocks of cliffs, etc.” This, how- 
ever, does not in itself establish a conclu- 
sive causal relationship between the horror 
comic and the crime, and a great deal of 
work has yet to be done to find out the 
extent to which reading affects behaviour. 
; The question that needs to be answered 
is whether in fact any one book or film or 
play or picture has ever been the sole cause 
of a particular crime. It seems unlikely 
that such has ever actually been the case. 
But even if it has, the answer is not simply 
to ban this particular book, film or play. 
For the psychopath one book will serve for 
stimulus as well as another. Much of the 
irrational behaviour of Haigh, the acid-bath 
murderer, resulted from his reading, or mis- 
reading, of the Bible. 


Attempts at controlling the horror-comic 


NOT 
WER 


By courtesy of United Artists, 


Susan Hayward enters the death chamber in the film [ Want to Live, a fictional re-creation of an actual case in 


which a woman was executed. 


have not been reflected by a decrease in 
delinquency, On the other hand, if horror 
comics and the like do not actually cause 
crime, they may well create an atmosphere 
in which violence is tolerated and accepted, 
and one cannot fail to be disturbed to see 
that only a few years ago the estimated 
circulation of horror comics in the USA 
was 90,000,000 a month, more than the 
combined total for all books, magazines 
and periodicals. 

There is a strong case against having any 
form of censorship. This position has been 
held ever since Milton wrote Areopagitica, 
on the theoretical grounds that any censor- 
ship is an infringement of civil liberty. 


ON PAGE FIVE 


ULTRA 


RIGHT 


The threat of fascism in 
the United States 


examined by FRANK KOFSKY 


Much of the following scene was cut by 


Another powerful argument is that by for- 
bidding something, censorship actually 
creates a taste and demand for it; this is 
almost certainly true in the case of porno- 
graphy. Thirdly, there are many people 
who claim that screen violence or porno- 
graphy may actually be beneficial in that 
they harmlessly dissipate violent feelings 
which could otherwise have only found an 
outlet in action, Fourthly, pornography is 
a symptom rather than a disease, and as 
such we should be trying to get at the 
social conditions that create the demand 
for it. 

Where censorship has been put into 
practice in the past it has rarely been in- 
telligently applied. Indeed, literary censor- 
ship sometimes appears almost to be a 
recognition of merit. The 1948 Index of 
the Roman Catholic Church banned, 
amongst others, all the novels of Balzac, 
Dumas, Stendhal and Zola, the complete 
works of Hume, Macterlinck and Voltaire, 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, Pascal’s Pensees, Richardson’s 
Pamela and Mill’s Principles of Political 
Economy, 

In the past half century this country has 
seen the banning of such serious and im- 
portant works as Havelock Ellis’s The 
Psychology of Sex, Boccaccio’s Decameron 
(by the Swindon magistrates in 1954), 


the British Board of Film Censors. 


James Joyce’s Ulysses and D. H. Lawrence’s 
The Rainbow, Shaw’s play Mrs. Warren's 
Profession was denied a licence for a 
quarter of a century, and more recently 
such plays as Arthur Miller’s A View from 
the Bridge, and many others of consider- 
able merit have suffered at the hands of the 
Lord Chamberlain. Censorship has always 
tended to act especially against work of 
quality. What is allowed in a Hammer 
horror film or a Hollywood sex comedy is 
ruthlessly cut from works of real artistic 
merit. And as Alex Comfort has pointed 
out, it is always sex rather than violence 
that is censored, and love rather than hate. 

Mr. Butler has recently had discussions 
with the BBC and the ITA on the subject 
of an inquiry into the impact of television 
on the young. While welcoming such an 
inquiry one could wish that it was being 
carried out by some independent body, and 
also that its terms of reference were much 
wider, In this context television cannot be 
separated from the other media. Oliver 
Twist ts part of the same problem as Lolita, 
or Genet’s plays, or horror comics or 
Hammer films. What is needed is the 
fullest possible discussion and investigation 
into these subjects to find out whether such 
books, films, etc, are genuinely harmful, 
and if so, whether censorship is a more 
drastic cure than the disease. 
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ANYTHING TO SELL, BUY OR EXCHANGE? 


Our classified columns will help you 
3d. a word—minimum 2s. 6d. for each small ad. 
WRITE YOUR AD. HERE—one word in each space 


The Advertisement Manager, Peace News Ltd., 


5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 


Please insert my ad. in next............ issue(s). 


I enclose P.O. value........ roti Pere 


NEW SHERWOOD SCHOOL, EPSOM 
A Co-educational, progressive, parent- 
owned school emphasising co-operation 
rather than competition, takes day and 
boarding pupils § to 18. EPSOM 9619 


LET YOUR MONEY EARN 
FOR YOU 


Fixed term three years 
Interest accrues from date of 
investment 
‘Guide for Investors’’ sent 
on request 


“BUILDING “SOCIETY 


For Social Saving 


200 FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.3 


and at 


112 COMMERCIAL RD. BOURNEMOUTH 


Post free trial 


8 PEACE 25. 6d. 


NEWS 
US 13 weeks for $1 


Please send Peaca News for 8 weeks 
to the name and address below. 


VP enclose £ ......cceceeeeeee Nerecuecs aeeeesess 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


PEACE NEWS 
5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1 


NAME.....00.... eee Saeeseseveciencetes 
ADDRESS.................. Soa eseseoasccsores 


PETITION 
AGAINST TESTS 


The petition forms enclosed in 
Peace News three weeks ago will 
be presented to the House of 
Commons by Fenner Brockway 
on Monday, April 16. Please 
return signed forms by next 
Tuesday, April 10, to: 


D. Harris, 50a Manor Park, 
London, S.E.13. 


Applications are invited for 
the post of 


NATIONAL ORGANISER 


of the Youth Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament 


All applicants should write, stating 
age and qualifications (if any) to: 


YCND, 2 Carthusian St., E.C.1 


The post is a salaried one and is full 
time. Applicants should state their 
present salary if any. 


UNIVERSAL RELIGION 
PACIFIST FELLOWSHIP 


Service 3.30 Sunday, April 8 
Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., King’s Cross 


Swama Avyaktananda 
“The Spiritual Basis ” 


NECKTIES 
AND BADGES 


for Nuclear Disarmament 
supporters 


TIES printed just below the knot with 
smali black CND emblem. 
Pure wool 5s. each. Choose colour 
from: royal-blue, dark red or green 
(emblem is quiet and unobtrusive), 
or grey, rust, and pale blue (emblem 
is bold and arresting). 


BADGES in black and white on any 
coloured felt backing, guaranteed 
washable, suitable for sewing on 
scarves, rucksacks, jerseys, etc. 
Size 34” diameter. Price 2s. 6d. each 


CAMPAIGN NECKTIES 


“Eastholme ”, Lansdowne Road, 
S. Woodford, London, E.18 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Great Britain and Abroad (Sea mail): 3 
months 8s. 8d.; one year 34s. PN pamphlets 
add 5s. p.a. 

AIRMAIL EDITION 
North Africa and Middle East: 
3 months 9s. 9d., one year 38s. 
North and South America, Africa (except N.) 
India, S.E, Asia: 3 months 10s. 10d., one 
year 42s. 
(North American subscription, $6 a year, 
to Peace News, c/o AFSC, 160 North 
15th St., Philadelphia 2, Pa.) 
Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 
3 months Ils. 9d., one year 46s. 
Six monthly rates pro rata. Special 
trial subscription offer, see coupon. 


PEACE NEWS 


§ Caledonian Road, London, N.1 
Tel.: TER 8248 Cables : HOWPA London 


TERMS: Cash with order, 3d. per word, min. 
2s. 6d. (Box No. Js. extra). Please don't send starnps 
in payment, except for odd pence. Address Box No. 
replies: Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., London. N.1. 


Please send advertisements by first post Monday. 


ADVERTISE IN PEACE NEWS for results. 
Smalls rates above—discounts for series. Displayed 
advertisement rates on application. Ads. Manager, 
PN, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 


MEETINGS AND CONFERENCES 
“* SHALL LIBERTY LIE IN CHAINS ? "—Rey. 
Dr. Donald Soper, Mrs. Erlanda Robeson. Counc. 
I. Harrington. Also Film Premiere: ** Sunday,”’ 
and Enoch Kent, Folksinger. Thursday, April 12, 
Caxton Hall, Caxton St., S.W.1. Doors open 7 
p-m. C’tee for Democratic Rights in U.S.A. 
HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 
BOOK YOUR HOLIDAY with a PN advertiser. 
If your needs are not met in this issue, write for 
suggestions to PN Holiday Bureau, 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1. 


BROOK LINN GUEST HOUSE, Callander, 
Perthshire. Centre for Trossachs and mountain 
scenery. Health-giving vegetarian meals (VCA). 


Special Family terms. 
Callander 103. 


FRINTON-ON-SEA, ESSEX. Vegetarian. Food 
teform. Open Easter to mid-Oct. Facing south. 
Overlooking greensward and the sea. Lilian and 
Aldo Vezza, Sandy Point, Esplanade. Tel.: 691. 
V.C.A. Member. 


HOLIDAY FLATLETS for vegetarians and non- 
smokers at Westgate-on-Sea, Kent. 5 mins. station 
and shops; 1 min. beach. Enquire: Mrs. Arnaldi, 
258 Scott Ellis Gdns., London, N.W.8. 


NORTH WALES: Vegetarian and vegan guest 
hause near mountains and sea. Beach hut available. 
Lovely woodland garden. Compost-grown fruit and 
vegetables. Brochure from Jeannie and George 
Lake, Plas-y-Coed, Penmaen Park, Llanfairfechan. 
Tel.: 161. V.C.A. Member. 

RURAL NORFOLK: Peaceful seaside village. 
Broads district, delightful beach. Reform or con- 
ventional catering. Vegetarian proprietors. H. & C. 
bedrooms. Woodbine Guest House, Sea Palling, 
Norwich. (Hickling 236.) 

SOUTH CORNWALL, Easter vacancies, fishing 
village. Comfortable house. Good food. Boat. 
8 gns. B. and B. 17s. 6d. Lambourn, Mousehole. 
Mousehole 236. 

WELSH-SHROPSHIRE BORDER. ‘‘Bryn Tanat” 
Guest House, Liansantffraid, Montgomeryshire. De- 
lightful grounds. Peace with comfort. W. Holland 
brochure. 

WORTHING : Mr. and Mrs. E. S. White, whose 
Torquay vegetarian establishment was so popular, 
welcome guests at 29 Harvey Rd., West Worthing. 
Stamp for reply please. 

PERSONAL 

ACCORDIONIST AVAILABLE FOR BOOKINGS. 
Maclachlan, 49 Dalberg Road, S.W.2: Phone : 
Brixton 9726. 

ALDERMASTON. Urgent—Central London 
Jeafleting drive, volunteers needed. Weekdays !2—2 
p-m., 4—7 p.m. at 11 Colville Place, nr. Tottenham 
Court Road. 

CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS to further service 
in the Armed Forces who seek information and 
advice as to their position may write to the Secre- 
tary of the Continuing Committee of the Central 
Board for Conscientious Objectors, 5-7 Langley 
Lane, Ifield, Crawley, Sussex. 

DUPLICATING, verbatim, shorthand, typing 
(tapes, etc.), translating. Mabel Eyles, 10 Beacons- 
field Road, London, N.11. ENTerprise 3324. 


Mrs. Muriel Choffin. Tel.: 


AAU HENNE ENN ATEN ATTN yeAMO yet EN g AHERN gg ATER PENN yA AANA HNN HENNY 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 

1. Send entries to arrive not later than FIRST 
POST MONDAY. (Friday preterred). 

2. Include date, TOWN, time, place (hall, street); 
nature of event; speakers, organisers {and secre- 
tary’s address) 

To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 

Friday, April 6 

CHELMSFORD: From 5 _ p.m. YMCA Hall, 
Victoria Road. Leafleting coffee bars and cinemas. 
East Anglia YCND. 


LONDON, W.C.1: 7.30 p.m. Conway Hall, Red 
Lion Square. Speakers from American “* Women's 
Strike for Peace" delegation, on their way home 
from Geneva. CND. 

STAINES: 7.30 p.m. Town Hall. Public Meeting. 
Speaker : Michael Foot. CND. 


Saturday, April 7 R 

BRADFORD: 3 p.m. School St., Cheapside. 
Assemble for Poster Parade to publicise Alder- 
maston. CND F A 

BRIGHTON: 3 p.m. to 6 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. 
Hse., Ship St. ‘‘ Reverence for Life.’ Speakers, 
refreshments, Brains Trust. SoF, Veg. Socy., FoR, 
UNA, PPU, Br. Union for the Abolition of Vivi- 
section. x gs 

CHELMSFORD: All day recruiting activities. 
Report to Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Rainsford Rd. 2.30 
p.m. Poster Parade from Mtg. Hse. 7.30 p.m. 
Public Meeting Mtg. Hse. E. Anglia YCND. 

EVESHAM : Poster Parade. Assemble 2.30 p.m. 
by traffic lights, Pershore Rd., nr. new bridge. 
SO UNSLOW to TWICKENHAM : March. 
Assemble 1 p.m. Dominion Cinema. 3.30 p.m. 
Twickenham Green, Open-air Meeting. YCND. 

LONDON, E.11: 7.15 Friends' Mtg. Hse., Bush- 
wood. Annual Reunion Concert, Bring and Buy, 
Bockstall. Refreshments. PPU. 

LONDON. S.W.17: Mass Poster Parades 10-12 
noon, and 2-5 p.m. Assemble Tooting Bec Under- 
ground Stn. YCND. ; 

LONDON, W.C.2: 1.30 p.m. to 7 p-m. Kings- 
way Hall. Annual Conference. Bring and Buy. 
Bookstall. Refreshments. Fellowship Party. 

LONDON, W.C.2: 7.30 p.m. Kingsway Hall, 
Room 31. ‘‘ How Can We Prevent War?” John 
Loverseed, Ronald Mallone, Albert Leaper, Myrtle 
Solomon, and Brains Trust. Fellowship Party. 

MANCHESTER: 2 p.m. to 8 p.m. Central Hall, 
Oldham St. Viewing session of peace films, Dele- 
gates’ tickets 2s. 6d.: R. Cordwell, 462 Kingsway, 
M’chester 19. 

STRATFORD - ON - AVON: Poster 
Assemble 11.30 a.m Banbury Road. CND. 


Sunday. April 8 A 
CHELMSFORD : Leafleting churches, canvassing. 
E. Anglia YCND. 


Parade. 


HYPNOSIS. Consultant treats nervous condi- 
tions, disorders, personal habits and problems. G. 
Stocker, MBHA, 14 Belsize Crescent, Hampstead, 
N.W.3 9 SWIss Cottage 4904. 

LIBERTARIAN YOUTH International Summer 
Camp, 1962. August—South of France. Enquiries: 
Federacion Iberica de Juventudes Libertarias, 159 
Ledbury Rd., N.W.1]. 

MAKE NEW FRIENDS or marriage partners. 
Join V.C.C., 34 Honeywell Road, London, S.W.1}. 

PEACEMAKERS SASH. If you plan to take 
part in the Aldermaston March, and if you approve 
the principle of total unilateral disarmament and 
posilive peacemaking, you are invited to wear the 
blue Peacemakers sash, whether you are a member 
of Peacemakers or not. Sashes may be obtained 
from the Secretary, 27 Alma Square, London, 
N.W.8, at che cost of 2s. each, post free. 

PERSONAL COLUMN LTD., Falcon House, 
Burnley, Lancs. Pen Friend—all hobbies. Corre- 
spondents in almost every country. All ages. 
S.A E. for details. 

THE MARRIAGE CLUB arranges social intro- 
ductions for people of education and_ sensitivity. 
Mrs. Prue White, !7, Estelle Rd.. London, N.W.3. 

WAR RESISTERS' INTERNATIONAL welcomes 
gifts of foreign stamps. 88 Park Ave., Enfield, 
Middx. 

WORK FOR PEACE Voluntary workers always 
welcome at Peace News office, 10 a.m.—6 p.m, 
especially Wednesday (to 9 p.m.) and Thursday. 
5 Caledonian Rd., Kings Cross (Station), London, 
N.1 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED 

ACCOMMODATION REQUIRED BY GENTLE- 
MAN, aged 32. in or near Birmingham. Write: 
165 Woodside Avenue, Coventry. 

BED-SITTER WANTED, h. and c., grill? £3, 
Earls Court. Male CND supporter. Box No. 72. 

YOUNG MAN needs bed-sitter in North London 
area, moderate rent. Box No. 71. 

SITUATIONS WANTED 

MAN, 30, PACIFIST, well-educated, wide general 
knowledge, unemployed long period following ill- 
ness, seeks situation where talents of use. Box 
No 69. 

WORK SOUGHT BY PARK-KEEPER (@4). 
Evenings free for meetings. Any humble job. Box 


No. 73. 
LITERATURE 

BRITAIN'S OL}ESi SOCIALIST WFEKLY— 
vigorous, forthright and consistently against war— 
the ** Socialist Leader.'' Indispensable to membera 
of the PPU who want up-to-date infornation of 
home and world politics. Threepence weekly Ob- 
tainable from your newsagent or from 48 Dundas 
St. Glasgow, C.1, and 6 Endsleigh St., London, 
wc 


iC 

‘“ LIBERTE," the French pacifist monthly. 16s. a 
year post free from Housmans Bookshop, 5 
Caledonian Rd., King’s Cross, London. N.1. 

LIBRARIES bought: politics, economics, world 
affairs. RIV, 6807. The Hammersmith Bookshop, 
W.6. 

“THE COMMON LIFE" and ‘Spiritual Living”, 
a newsletter and a_ bulletin edited by Swami 
Avyaktananda, will! be sent free to peace lovers and 
progressive thinkers and to all interested in politics, 
and a spiritual way of life, on application to: The 
Vedanta Movement, Branch Centre, 13  Elsenham 
Street, Southfields, London, S.W.18 

‘““THEORY AND PRACTICE OF CIVIL DIS- 
OBEDIENCE,” 27-page handbook for pacifists based 
on recent American direct action. Contrasts with 
ideology of Peace News and Comm. of 100. Price 
20c. or 2s. post paid. Arthur Harvey, Raymond, 
N.H., U.S.A.—Author is editorial board member of 
The Peacemaker, issued 17 times yearly as organ 
of radical, non-political movement advocating tax- 
refusal, non-registration for conscription, ete. Sub- 
scription $2 per year, 10208 Sylvan Ave. (Gano), 
Cincinnati 41, Ohio, U.S.A. 

EDUCATION 

SPEAKING AND WRITING lessons (correspond- 
ence, visit) 5s. Dorothy Matthews, BA, 32 Prim- 
rose Hill Rd., London, N.W.3 | PRImrose 5686. 


US TTTTLLLLI KLUGMAN OMT MRTG 


LONDON: 3 p.m. Air St. Assemble for West 
End Poster Parade. CND. 

LONDON : 2.30 p.m. Royal Festival Hall. ‘“* We 
Speak of Africa."' Music, humour and drama, 
celebrating Africa Freedom Day. MCF. 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA: 3 9 p.m. Labour Hall, 
Boston Ave. (nr. Vic. Circus), Stuart Morris, 
Martin Dakin: ‘‘ Any Questions?" CND. 

LONDON, N.1: 3.30 p.m. Peace News, 5 Cale- 
donian Rd.. Kings X. Universal Religion-Pacifist 
Fellowship. Swami Avyaktananda: ‘* The Spiritual) 
Basis."” 

Tuesday, April 10 

BRADFORD: 7.45 p.m. Mechanics’ Inst. (cafe). 
Stanley Scott: ‘‘ Work of Bradford Council for 
Social Service."* PPU. ‘ 

EDINBURGH: 7.30 p.m. 52 Queen St. Simpson 
House Monthly Meeting. Mr, Desmond Hammer- 
ton: ‘‘ Atomic Radiation, Fall-Out and Health."' 
CND. 

SOUTHAMPTON: 7.30 p.m. 8 Dale Rd. Rev. 
Eric Ruddick ; ‘‘ Christian Approach to Nuclear 
Warfare."’ FoR. 

SOUTHGATE, N.14: 8 p.m. Bourne Meth. Hall, 
The Bourne (nr. Odeon). Public Meeting. Frank 
Allaun, MP, Dr. Les Allan, Prince D. E. F. 
Effeffien, Rev. Dr. A. D. Belden. CND. 

Wednesday, April 11 

ILFORD: 8 p.m. Gants Hill Library (nr. Central 
Line Stn.). Mrs. Joyce Butler, M.P.: ‘‘ Women 
Against the Bomb." CND Songs by WMA singers. 
CND. 

LONDON, N.22: 8 p.m. Trinity School, nr. 
Wood Green Underground Stn. Films for Peace. 
Adm, Is. CND. 

Friday, April 13 

BRISTOL: 7 p.m. 58 Archfield Rd., 6. Joint 
Pacifist C’ttee preparing for Pacifist Fortnight. 

LONDON, W.C.1: 12.30 p.m. Friends’ Inter- 
national Centre, 32 Tavistock Sq. Reginald Soren- 
sen, M.P.: ‘‘ News Commentary.’’ Buffet lunch. 


SoF. 
Saturday, April 14 

BANBURY: Poster parade. Assemble 2.30 by 
Horton Hospital. CND. 

EALING, W.5: 2.30 p.m. Poster Parade. Han- 
well B'way to Ealing Green. CND. < 

GRANGE-OVER-SANDS: 3 p.m. Parish Hall. 
Charles Hamer: ‘‘ The Conditions of Survival,’’ 
Grange Peace Group. 

LIVERPOOL : 3 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Hunter 
St (nr. Walker Art Gallery) PPU NW Area AGM. 
Cups of tea provided. . 

LONDON : 3 p.m. Manette St. (off Charing Cross 
Rd.). Open-air meeting. Richard Headicar. 4.30- 
5.30 West End Poster Parade. CND. 

LONDON, S.W.17: Mass Poster Parades 10-12 
noon and 2-5 p.m. Assemble Tooting Bec Under- 
ground Stn. CND. 


Advertisement copy and details for 

Diary, intended for publication in 

Peace News dated April 27, must be 

received by Wednesday, April 18 at 
the latest. 
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REPORT FROM THE USA: THE MOVEMENT AGAINST TESTS IS GROWING 


Women fly 
to Geneva 


FIFTY women representatives of 

America’s ‘Women Strike for 
Peace * movement flew to Geneva at 
the weekend to press for the ending of 
tests. 


Scheduled to be on the plane were Mrs. 
Dagmar Wilson, founder of this “ do-it- 
yourself” movement which within a few 
months was able to muster 5,000 women for 
a massive demonstration outside the White 
House (2,000 of them aboard the longest 
train ever to leave Pennsylvania Station); 
Mrs. Martin Luther King, wife of the 
leader of the Deep South non-violent action 
campaign against the colour bar; and Mrs. 
Cyrus Eaton, sponsor with her husband of 
the Pugwash Conferences of nuclear scien- 
tists. 

“Women Strike for Peace ” was born last 
September, Mrs. Dagmar Wilson was sit- 
ting in her garden reading a newspaper 
when she came across a report of Bertrand 
Russell’s arrest in London for preparing the 
Trafalgar Square sit-down. 

“It made me so mad I wanted to hire a 
jet and go over there and protest,” Mrs. 
Wilson later told Marjorie Hunter, of the 
New York Times. “Instead I picked up 
the ’phone and called a few friends to see 
if they felt the same way as I did.” 

The friends did. That night six of them 
met at the Wilson home to decide what 
they could do. 


They called for picketing on November 1 
at the White House and ultimately in fifty- 
eight other towns and cities across the USA. 

The response was startling. Three thou- 
sand miles away from the White House, 
banner headlines streamed across the top 
of the Los Angeles Mirror above a report 
that “Nearly 2,000 women marched on 
downtown federal, state and city buildings 
in an unorganised but tightly united ‘move 
for peace.’” 

In New York 26-year-old Mrs, Mary 
Sharmat, “A pretty, ponytailed young 
mother with an ingenuous air and a misty 
voice,” said the New York Times’ Walter 
H. Waggoner, led a group to the Soviet 
United Nations Mission and to the US 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

“We are not politicians and we aren’t 
experts,” Mrs. Sharman said. “ But we are 
saying to the men: Find an alternative, 
find a non-violent solution to nuclear war. 
We don’t know all the answers. But we do 
know that nuclear war isn’t an answer.” 

Londoners will have the opportunity of 
meeting some of these women to-night at a 
meeting in Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, 
Holborn, at 7.30 p.m. The group are 
expected to arrive in London during the 
morning. 


@ British women will be joining the 
Americans in Geneva, A group of Putney 
mothers have campaigned to raise money 
for a deputation led by Mrs, Ann Kerr. 


CND Invites You to Meet 


AMERICAN 
“WOMEN STRIKE 
FOR PEACE” 


Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, W.C.2. 
Friday, April 6, 7.30 p.m. 


American and British delegates 


returning from Geneva will speak: 


Mrs. Dagmar Wilson, Mrs. Cyrus 

Eaton, Mrs. Martin Luther King, 

Mrs. Diana Collins, Mrs. Pat 

Horner and others. 

Questions and discussion 
Information from CND at: 

2 Carthusian St., E.C.). CLE 5146/7 

and 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. TER 0284 


Get PEACE NEWS every Friday 
Place an order with your 


NEWSAGENT today 


‘‘ Vigorous action” planned 
by students 


"THE Student Peace Union has called 

on students throughout the United 
States to protest vigorously against the 
resumption of nuclear testing ordered 
by the United States government, and 
to join in a nation-wide series of pro- 
test demonstrations on the day that 
testing is begun. 


Some 200,000 leaflets will be distributed 
nationally by groups participating in the 
protest actions, while student groups in 
England and Japan have been asked to 
participate in this action. 

The National Steering Committee of the 


SPU emphasised the importance of vigor- 
ous action on this issue, which is marked 


by the same immorality that characterised 
the Russian decision last fall. 


In the United States the series of protests 
are likely to take a wide variety of forms. 
In addition to massive leaflet distributions 
on college campuses and in metropolitan 
areas many meetings will be held. The 
Philadelphia regional council of the SPU 
has indicated that it would engage in a 
large public witness demonstration in down- 
town Philadelphia. In New York City a 
vigil at the United Nations is likely. 


On smaller campuses, from Vermont to 
California, students will fast, picket, or dis- 
tribute literature concerned with the issues 


of peace and disarmament. 
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In the wake of the recent Washjngton 
Action Project, which drew 7,000 students 
to the nation’s capital for a massive march 
in front of the White House and lobbying 
of some 239 Senators and Representatives, 
as well as other governmental officials and 
the Russian Ambassador, students are ex- 
pected to take strong action when nuclear 
testing is resumed in the atmosphere. 


Students at Reed College in Oregon are 
trying to find support to send a small 
boat into the Pacific to directly protest at 
the site of the tests. 


Despite the fact that the exact date of 
the resumption of testing is not known, 
plans are moving for a number of demon- 
strations. Leaflets are available in the USA 
from the Student Peace Union national 
office, An SPU representative said that he 
expected thousands to act in protest against 
the tests and in favour of initiatives toward 
peace. It is hoped that students around the 
world will join the SPU in this action. 


@ See back page for a report of British 
students’ plans in support of this action. 


WILL WARREN DESCRIBES 


The Cxford Committee of [00 


AN advertisement was placed in the 
“~~ Oxford Mail one Monday in 
Octebcr, 1961, announcing a meeting 
the following Friday to inaugurate the 
Oxford Committee of 100. About a 
hundred people turned up: between 
fifty and sixty signed on. 


The Committee soon plunged into action. 
Just over a week later its members joined 
the demonstration at the Soviet Embassy, 
and some (including Adam Roberts) were 
arrested. Shortly afterwards the Committee 
produced special leaflets and handed them 
out at a Communist Party meeting which 
was trying to whitewash the Soviet bomb. 


* 


Then came preparations for December 9. 
It was decided to organise a mass sit-down 
at USAF Airstrip Number One, Brize 
Norton. The Working Group met almost 
every night, sympathisers were visited, 
leaflets duplicated, banners made, police 
interviewed; one way or another most 
members were involved. One Sunday in 
November a public forum was held in St. 
Giles with Verdun Perl (Prospective 
Liberal Parliamentary Candidate for North 
Berks.) in the chair and Vanessa Redgrave 
as principal speaker. This meeting drew 
what was described as the biggest and most 
attentive audience at an open-air meeting in 
Oxford since the war. Briefing meetings 
were held and at the final one full and pre- 
cise information was given out and frank 
discussion took place in spite of the pres- 
ence of two CID officials (sporting ND 
badges), 

The demonstration at Brize Norton was 
successful and encouraging. The arrest of 


the marshals at Witney before the march 
only served to show the importance of 
clear briefing, The march carried on with 
every man his own marshal. Selective 
arrests were made, and several demon- 
strators spent Christmas in Oxford and 
Holloway prisons, 

An_ industrial sub-committee, consisting 
of trade union members and supporters, 
has been set up with a large degree of 
autonomy, A general meeting was held in 
Oxford to discuss policy, with particular 
reference to the question of secrecy or 
openness, A heavy majority at this meet- 
ing decided to recommend complete open- 
ness to the Oxford Committee. It was en- 
couraging to see so many people come 
from a wide area (stretching from Welling- 
borough to Swindon, and Chinnor to Chel- 
tenham) to take part in a policy discussion 
and show an awareness of many problems 
the Committee has to face. 


* 


The meeting also discussed future action, 
including the possibility of a march through 
Oxford on the evening after the announce- 
ment that tests were to be resumed at 
Christmas Island. It agreed to support the 
Oxford CND “Crater March,” and the 
Committee voted £5 towards the expenses. 
Relations with the CND in Oxford are not 
as cordial as one might wish, but many 
members of the Campaign support the 
Committee’s activities and turn up for 
demonstrations. 

The convenor system has been modified 
to suit Oxford’s requirements. Convenors 
have been appointed in many places and 
meetings are being held for local sup- 
porters. Each group is encouraged to meet 


regularly to arrange its own functions and 
methods of raising money and to consider 
possible kinds of demonstration. Witney, 
for example, is challenging the local Civil 
Defence Officer to a public debate, pre- 
paring poster parades and making contacts 
in neighbouring areas. 


On the announcement that the US were 
to resume nuclear tests a march through 
the main streets of Oxford was called at 
very short notice. Thanks to the efficiency 
of the convenor system, the march was 
quite as large as the Crater March arranged 
by the CND the week before. Because 
there was so little time it was impossible to 
give the required 36 hours’ notice, so the 
Chief Constable warned the Committee that 
the leaders would be summoned. As there 
were no leaders, and no marshals, the 
police selected six people at random and 
took their names and addresses. The Com- 
mittee as a whole is accepting responsibility. 


The working group has also investigated 
the possibility of a nation-wide demonstra- 
tion at six sites in the area—Aldermaston, 
Brize Norton, Heyford, Knap Hill, Westcot 
and Wycombe. 


Fortunately no one group dominates the 
Committee. Town and gown are fairly 
equally represented by men and women of 
various ages and religious convictions 
although their political-loyalties are almost 
exclusively of the left. The Committee has 
therefore at its disposal a wide variety of 
talent and experience which should prove 
adequate for the more ambitious under- 
takings visualised for the future. As far as 
civil disobedience and direct action are con- 
cemed, Oxford is definitely not a home of 
lost causes. 
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Dustmen’s compliments 


Lonnie Donegan’s old man, he keeps telling us, is a 
dustman; and, by all accounts, an amiable one. My guess 
is that Mr. Donegan works for an East End borough. In 
my London experience, dustmen east of the Tower are 
less temperamental and more co-operative than their 


colleagues in posher districts further 


If any of them have a taste for philosophy, they can 
enjoy an insight into the realities of life behind the polite 
facade. Rather like those anonymous people who preside 
over public toilets, they see the human race in its least 
imposing moments, and are so much the nearer elemental 


truth. 


Perhaps this was why Shaw’s philosophical dustman, 
Mr. Doolittle no less, preferred his vocation to a seat in 
the Cabinet or a popular pulpit in Wales. 


fires burning. 


Total since Feb. 1: 


& 6 


west. 


Peace News, 
Lendon, N.1. 


Theoreticians like to brood gently over what is called 


the dignity of labour, much as 18th century scholars 
cherished the notion of the noble savage. However, the 
man who is a labourer by force of circumstances finds 
it as hard to understand this dignity, as the hapless 
savage would blink at the idea of being an aristocrat. 


Scribes in their armchairs after a hearty breakfast can 


Contributions this week: £20 Is, 4d. 
We need £5,000 by Feb., 1963. 
Please make cheques, etc., payable 


to Lady Clare Annesley, Treasurer, 
5 Caledonian Road, 


account for anything you care to mention, explain any 
dark shadow in terms of sweetness and light, and—if 
only the dustmen outside would make less noise—assure 
you that all must be well as long as you keep the study 


But how can any man be an oracle to his dustman ? 
How can a smiler be persuasive with the tongues of men 


and of angels when 
he knows that in his 
audience is someone 
who daily handles the 
grim stuff on which 
the polite fiction of 
his life depends ? 
Journalists are 
often called mud- 
slingers and garbage- 
rakers. On this paper 
we don’t throw the 
stuff about, but we 
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do admit its existence, and we are not afraid to handle 
the dustbins. Unfortunately, the service we offer is not 
entirely self-supporting, and we have to hope that the odd 
tip will come our way. 

Sir and lady, don’t forget the dustman. 


JACK SHEPHERD 
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‘SECRETS’ APPEAL FAILS 


we have not been intimidated 


But Committee of 100 says: 


r[HE appeal of the six members of 

the Committee of 100 against their 
conviction for offences under the 
Official Secrets Act was dismissed by 
the Court of Criminal Appeal on Mon- 
day. The Lord Chief Justice said that 


Letter from 
Michael Randle 


H.M. Prison, 
Wormwood Scrubs. 


Sunday, April 1. 


TOMORROW we all come up for 
appeal and we are wondering whether 
we shall be here again to-morrow night. 
But we don’t have many illusions as to 
what the likely answer is. 

We have decided to appeal against 
conviction only. We had a good deal of 
discussion on whether or not to appeal 
against sentence as well, but contrary to 
the advice of our lawyers we decided to 
confine the appeal to conviction. Our 
reason is that we do not want attention 
distracted from the central issue—I think 
it is central both legally and politically : 
should we have been allowed to call 
evidence to show that the “ defence 
system” involving the use of nuclear 
weapons was not essential and was in- 
deed a danger to the safety and interest 
of the state. 

Another important question is : Should 
the Official Secrets Act have been used 
in this way and was the judge correct in 
ruling that “ prejudicial” in the Act 
must be read in the broad sense of the 
term and not within the meaning of an 
Act designed specifically to prevent spy- 
ing? Had we appealed against sentence, 
and particularly had that part of the 
appeal only succeeded, these important 
issues might have been buried and for- 
gotten—at least as far as the public were 
concerned. 

I have been busily going through the 
transcripts of the trial during the last 
week or so. The most important thing 
Y’ve dug out concerns part of the sum- 
ming up of the judge. He told the jury 
that if they accepted Air Commodore 
Magill’s argument that the base played 
a vital role in the approved defence (i.e.. 
military) system and that we would have 
impeded the operation of the base, the 
crucial question then was: Would this 
have impaired or weakened the “ de- 
fence” of the country? He quite clearly 
and specifically invited them to make a 
judgment on the defence system or that 
part of it at Wethersfield. 

But he ruled inadmissible any evidence 
as to the role played by Wethersfield or 
any evidence as to whether nuclear pre- 
parations were or were not in the in- 
terest of the state. The only person who 
was allowed to state anything concern- 
ing ‘the crucial question” was_ the 
Attorney-General who stated an opinion 
(entirely unsupported by any evidence) 
that to impede the defence system must 
obviously “in my submission ” (i.e., in 
my opinion) be prejudicial, etc. The 
defendants were not allowed to state the 
contrary opinion or to produce evidence 
to show that in fact nuclear weapons 
were prejudicial, not essential, to the 
safety and interest of the state. 

The one other person who did state 
something related to “the crucial ques- 
tion” was the judge himself. Immedi- 
ately after defining this crucial question 
he went on to state an opinion of exactly 
the military/strategic kind that we wished 
to bring evidence of fact about. He ex- 
pressed the opinion that a future war 
might not be nuclear—an_ opinion, 
whether true or false, clearly intended to 
counter our argument that nuclear 


weapons were no defence. If his opinion 
here was proper and relevant so was the 
evidence we wished to give. 


@The above is an extract from a letter 
written by Michael Randle to a friend. 


the Court would give its reasons later 
in writing. The possibility of a further 
appeal to the House of Lords is being 
considered. 

The six were appealing against their 
convictions on three grounds: (1) that 
the trial judge was wrong in law in not 
allowing evidence as to their purpose 
in planning the Wethersfield demon- 
stration; (2) that the judge was wrong 
in law in not allowing evidence that 
their purpose was not in fact pre- 
judicial to the safety and interests of 
the state; (3) that they had in any case 
not committed an offence under the 
Official Secrets Act which was intended 
to prevent spying and the disclosure of 
secret information. They did not 
appeal against their sentences. 

A spokesman for the Committee of 
100 said afterwards: “ The authorities 


have failed to intimidate the Com- 
mittee of 100. At the Old Bailey trial 
in February the judge said he was 
sentencing our members to 12 or 18 
months’ imprisonment in order to deter 
others. Since then we have planned 
two further demonstrations at military 
bases for June. Far from breaking us, 
use of the Official Secrets Act has 
brought us support from new quarters.” 

On the same day the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council stated in 
another case that it was a fundamental 
right of every man charged with an 
offence that he should be allowed to 
plead his own cause. If the right to be 
heard was to be a real right, they said, 
it must carry with it a right to know 
the case for the prosecution and to be 
given a fair opportunity to correct or 
contradict it. 
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Poodle face and poodle talk 


By RAY GOSLING 


OODLES come in three natural 

colours—-black, white and apricot. 
But if you wish you can have them 
dyed almost any shade you may re- 
quire—pink or blue or charcoal grey. 
Never ever before have so many people 
had such a great desire, and the opport- 
unity, time and cash to buy so many 
poodles at such high prices, In every 
large string of shops; on every front 
road there is the poodle parlour. In 
East End, West End, South Ken., 
and Camden Town. The miniature 
poodle has come like the car in the 
colour to suit your new hat or your 
latest mood. 


Put four pennies in the "phone slot and 
dialled the number I wanted but instead of 
getting the number I cut into someone else’s 
conversation . . . 80 per cent .. . stock 
...a quick return .. , a small but profitable 
venture .. . percentages .. . call next weck 

. and thanks for this little natter. I 
never wanted to listen in. The voices almost 
hypnotised me. 

“Yes” front page of Daily Mirror, 
March 16, 1962—‘‘ But how do we get the 


Tories out?” 


On a cross country train, in the bar, 
drinking a beer. In came two men, fifties. 
They started talking to the barman. How 
long had he been in the service? Ever 
been in an accident? No... yes, we have 

. in Brazil . . . very bad line... 
coming down from Sao Paulo. They turned 
away from the bar towards the window, 
and the voices lowered a pitch. Cooper, 
remember him who was with us in Brazil. 
Settled in this part of the country now. 
Doncaster. The motor trade. Nice little 
number. Around £12,000 a month. Not 
bad. 


A nice little number, spoken softly as if 
in shame. £12,000 a month makes £144,000 


a year... pounds sterling . . . the end 
of a natter. 
The Mirror continued . . . “After the 


Orpington by-election where Tory and 
Labour were the also-rans, everybody is 
talking about the Party who pipped the 
favourites—THE LIBERALS.” All like it 
was a drama on a stage, a horserace to 
watch on TV.; the problem, the controversy 
reduced to a stage-set. 


The poodle was not always the most 
fashionable dog. In 1920 it was the Aire- 
dale, and then followed the Fox Terrier, 
the Alsatian, and the Cocker Spaniel. 

But today is the day of the miniature 
poodle; the end of the Tory dogs, of the 
Andy Capp mongrels. 


Coming to London on a train from East 


Anglia in an open compartment sitting 
opposite a group of girls in their early 
twenties. First thing that struck me was 
their sensible clothes, hair-styles, make-up. 
It was neither flashy like a tart; neither 
tweedy, nor in any way ultra-fashionable. 
They wore the clothes of Marshall and 
Snelgrove and not Yves St. Laurent. They 
talked on about savings for the holidays. 
Austria, a little place no one knew on the 
Northern coast of Italy, what about 
Bulgaria. All very sensible, and then about 
getting married—the house. A little place 
in the New Forest, quite reasonable, indivi- 
dually designed. Not like the rows of drab 
semi-detached. They talked of the way 
money earned itself in this share and that. 
They glanced through the Daily Mirror, and 
at Woman's Own. Orpington Madams. 
Aside a photo of Woodrow Wyatt in the 
Sunday Pictorial, March 18, 1962, a head- 
line—“‘ Was I so bloody wrong? ”—and an 
article by Mr. Wyatt. Oh no, Mr. Wyatt, 


you are too right! 


For we are a moderate nation. Stop 
your drinking. Ration your smoking. Stay 
in at nights. Watch the telly. Dabble a 
litle in Brook Bond P.G. Tips. Steer clear 
of tobaccos. Take a bank account, but only 
keep a little in. Put the rest, pound by 
pound, week by week into a piggy bank of 
a small but responsible building society. 
See your money grow. 

And put the Liberals in for we are a 
moderate country. Like the miniature 
Poodles in three colours and various dyes. 
How about it—Apricot with Damson legs 
to go with the new hair-style, or maybe 
that’s a bit much. 


It has been reported in most of the papers 
that a serious social problem has arisen in 
the West Indies by the growing number 
of men who leave the Caribbean to come 
to England and then when they get here 
just disappear. 


It‘s only an emotion, but you break into 
someone else’s conversation by accident; 
you listen across a bar on a train in the 
North. You listen and look at girls com- 
muting, and you think about the decline of 
the fashionable dog. You listen not 
deliberately, but because you can’t help 
overhearing. Listen too much for too long 
for your own good. Sickened by the mass 
of print, of black on white, of problems 
posed and contrived and got together too 
well. Sickened by a surfeit of print, and 
you’re no longer sure you're even sane. 
You want to stand up with a machine-gun 
and shout until they mow you down as 
they’re bound to in the last. Or, like those 
few of the Caribbeans, just disappear. You 
can’t help it, feeling sick of the talk, of the 
words, of the print; of this crucifixion of an 
English language. 


THIS IS YOUR 
WORLD 


Taking the Initiative 


y HEN would you press the button, Mr. 

Kennedy ? The answer to this ques- 
tion was given at a press conference to 
“ clarify’ US war strategy held in Wash- 
ington on March 27. United States’ policy, 
said a White House spokesman, provided 
for the possible use of nuclear weapons to 
meet even a non-nuclear attack by the 
Soviet Union in Europe. An article by 
Stewart Alsop in The Saturday Evening 
Post, based on an interview with the Presi- 
dent, said that the Soviet Union must not 
be permitted to feel that the United States 
would not strike first if its vital interests 
were threatened. The article quoted Presgj- 
dent Kennedy as having said that “in some 
circumstances we might take the initiative,” 


I Want that Handful Here 


“Tf war broke out it would be a war 
of extermination; the Russians would use 
‘dirty’ nuclear weapons,’ said Senator 
Russell of Georgia in the hearings for the 
US Defence Appropriations Bill for 1963. 
“Tt would be pretty grim,” he went on. 
“Tt will take a tremendous amount of will 
power on the part of those in authority in 
this country to keep that war going because 
it is possible that both we and the Soviets, 
if that awful day should come, would lose 
half the population.” Jf a war of exter- 
mination develops ‘‘ and there is only to be 
a handful left,” the Senator affirmed, “I 
want that handful to be here; I do not 
want any over there.” 


Still Safe 


The amount of strontium 90 in Japanese 
vegetables has increased two and a half 
times since December, according to a report 
published by the Japanese Government on 


March 28. The report said the Japanese 
people were still not eating harmful 
amounts. 


We Deeply Regret... 

Was the Prime Minister aware of the 
concern of the people of Japan over the 
resumption of nuclear tests, and would he 
make representations to President Kennedy 
to reconsider the decision to hold further 
tests in the Pacific, asked Emrys Hughes in 
the House of Commons on March 29. Mr. 
Macmillan said he was aware of the con- 
cern of the Japanese people about nuclear 
tests, and both he and President Kennedy 
deeply regretted the situation which had 
arisen as a result of the Russian tests last 
year. Mr. Gaitskell suggested that the re- 
presentations referred to by Mr, Hughes 
should be made to Mr. Khrushchev. 


The Fruits of Fear 

War phobia and fear of H-bombs are 
now causes of emotional illness in both 
children and adults, writes Dr. Joseph 
Neville, a doctor at a Liverpool children’s 
hospital, in The Lancet. “I do not know 
what reassurance I can offer,” he adds. 
One girl, aged 14, always expected an 
announcement of war whenever TV pro- 
grammes were interrupted. 


Anything You Can Do... 
East Germany is to spend almost three 
times as much on defence in the coming 
year as it did last year, Herr Rumpf, the 
Minister of Finance, told the East German 
Parliament on March 28 that this was a 
response to West German rearmament. 


... We Can Do Better 

South Africa will spend more on her 
armed forces next year than ever before in 
peace time. Speaking in the South African 
Parliament on March 29, Dr. Verwoerd 
said that some African states were planning 
to liberate Africans in South Africa in 1963 
or 1970. These nations were buying arms 
from Russia. Mr, Fouché, the Minister of 
Defence, revealed that South Africa is buy- 
ing Mirage jet fighters capable of twice the 
speed of sound from France. 


COMMITTEE OF 100 


£5,000 anveal 
£2750 received to date 
Send your contribution to 


The Treasurer, Committee ef 100 
13 Goodwin Street, London, N.4 
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ULTRA 


RIGHT 


The threat of fascism in 


the USA, examined by 


FRANK KOFSKY 


One of the chief assumptions made by 
those who believe that nuclear weapons 
create a‘ balance of terror” and thus help 
to maintain world peace is that the leaders 
of the major powers are, and always will 
be, decent, rational men. The emergence 
of an extreme right-wing movement in the 
United States casts a great deal of doubt 
on this assumption, How much popular 
support does the “radical right" have? 
How is it tied in with industrial and mili- 
tary interests? How much real influence 
does it wield? Could the United States, the 
self-styled leader of the “ free world,” be- 
come a Fascist country? These are some of 
the questions which Frank Kofsky discusses 
in this article, 


"T}HERE is nothing very new or sur- 
prising in the current resurgence of 
the ultra-right in American politics. 
It is simply a revival of a virulent 
strain — sometimes dormant but 
never completely dead—which has 
produced in its time both Mc- 
Carthyism and the incipient fascist 
movements of the thirties. Kingsley 
Martin described the movement 
quite accurately when he said: “In 
Europe we know it as fascism.” 


To be sure, Americans are reluctant to see 
the situation for what it is; perhaps their 
continued peace of mind depends on 
ignoring these people, or at any rate dis- 
missing them as the lunatic fringe (which 
they are—but then so was Hitler). Nor 
will the right-wing leaders themselves use 
the word “fascist,” which is still very 
much an obscenity to most Americans, 
in describing their movement.  Signifi- 
cantly, George Lincoln Rockwell, sclf- 
styled fuhrer of the uniformed and be- 
swastikaed American Nazi Party, has 
been universally shunned by the rest of 
the far right, 


VANDALISM 


But the left-—fragmented, disorganised, 
defensive as it is--is coming to realise 
that the threat from the right is in fact 
a fascist one. For example, 21 of the 
leading Protestant and Jewish clergymen 
ef Seattle issued the following statement 
on the arrival there of one of the many 
touring anti-Communist “crusades” (a 
motley collection of retired military 
officers, cx-informers for the FBI, and 
evangelical preachers who have suddenly 
blossomed forth as ‘‘ experts ~ on Com- 
munism): 

“It is time for patriotic Americans 
to recognise the threatening likeness 
between certain anti-Communist move- 
ments now in vogue and events which 
transpired in Germany and Italy inci- 
dent to the rise of the Nazi and Fascist 
regimes.” 

Unfortunately, it needed an outbreak of 
vandalism directed against these churches 
(‘member of the Commie-led World 
Council of Churches” was the slogan 
used to deface many of them) to bring 
these clergymen to the point of speaking 
out. 

Tf there is any doubt as to the fascist nature 
of the radical right it can quickly be re- 
solved by examination of its ideology, if 
such a collection of cliché and crackpot 
slogans can be dignified with such a 
name. The radical right has a position 
on almost every issue, from fluoridation 
of drinking water as a means of prevent- 
ing dental infection and improved care 


for the mentally ifl (both are opposed 
as “a Communistic conspiracy to pro- 
duce moronic atheistic slaves by brain- 
washing the population ”) to the national 
tax on income (seen as “a means of 
taking freedom from loyal Americans ”’). 
The main points of the extreme right- 
wing position are: 


Recognition of international Communism 
as “our first, and only, implacable foe.” 


The major Communist threat comes not 
from abroad, but from within. ‘“ Com- 
munists, pro-Communists and_ liberals,” 
who are “deep in the heart mechanism 
of our government” and use their posi- 
tion to ‘“‘aid the criminal conspiracy” 
comprise the danger against which we 
must protect ourselves. 


THE BIG STEP .. 


The anti-Communist crusader sees liberal- 
ism, socialism, collectivism, inter-nation- 
alism, one-worldism and the welfare state 
as successive steps leading inexorably to 
Communism. “TI don’t say they are the 
same thing”, one prominent right-wing 
spokesman informs us, “but a liberal has 
taken a big step towards being a Com- 
munist.” Under the guise of “ resisting 
the trend towards collectivism ” the right 
opposes such welfare state measures as 
social security and unemployment insur- 
ance, as well as the income tax on which 
they rest. They have shown an aggres- 
sive and irrational hostility towards Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s proposals for Federal 
Government action to provide medical 
care for the aged, for urban renewal and 
slum clearance, for subsidies to educa-* 
tion, ete. 


Trade unions, which are “ monopolistic ”, 
should, in the view of the ultra-right, be 
“brought under control,” that is emas- 
culated. And while not explicitly segre- 
gationist (although some of the less re- 
strained are that too), the all-too-weak 
efforts of the Eisenhower and Kennedy 
Administrations to enforce desegregation 
are regarded as an ‘interference with 
states’ rights by big brother govern- 
ment.” 


«<SUBVERSIVE MACHINE *”’ 


The rank-and-file of the ultra-right look on 
every proposed piece of liberal legisla- 
tion and every unfavourable development 
on the international scene as subversion 
orought about by some treasonous Amer- 
ican in an influential position. A letter 
to the editor of a local Mid-Western 
newspaper began: 

“Anyone genuinely patriotic would 
be understandably somewhat hesitant 
about displaying the flag lest it be 
misunderstood as condoning the traitor- 
ous machinations of the well-organised 
subversive machine which is the actual 
working government of the United 
States of America today.” 

The “foreign policy” of the right is un- 
usual, The U2 spy plane, for example, 
“was landed (sic) in Russia in order to 
give the Russians a model to copy, and 
to give the US Communists an excuse to 
have the U2 flights stopped.””. The inva- 
sion of Cuba “was planned by Castro 


Frank Kofsky was preparing a doctoral 
thesis in biophysics when he decided that 
science was not the larger reality of the 
day, Consequently, he now intends to 
become a political journalist, and ultimately 
an historian. 
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Barry Goldwater, Republican Senator for Arizona. An ultra-right leader who 
knows how to project a “ moderate ” image, Goldwater is a strong contender 
for the Republican Presidential nomination. 


and his friends in our government to 
make Cuba stronger throughout Latin 
America.” 


On nuclear war and_ co-existence the 
idiocy of the ultra-right comes into full 
bloom. “ Co-existence is in effect colla- 
boration with the enemy” a well-known 
ultra has proclaimed. With what would 
the radical right replace it? The answer 
is variously given as “total victory” or 
“a reversal of our ‘no-win’ policy.” 


Admiral Chester Ward (US Navy retired) 
put the matter !es cuphemistically at one 
of the interminable anti-Communist 
“schools” held in Los Angeles last 
December. ‘I believe,” he told his audi- 
ence, “that the side will win which uses 
the most effective weapons and uses them 
first.” (The italics are mine.) Another 
speaker at the same school. Lloyd Wright, 
past-President of the California State Bar 
Association and now an ultra candidate 
for the Republican Senatorial nomina- 
tion, also advocated what he referred to 
as a “pre-emptive strike” policy, The 
reporters were incredulous; could he 
really mean that the US ought to launch 
nuclear warheads on Russia? “ You 
bet” came Wright's prompt reply. 


BOMBERS AT LARGE 


Previous fascist movements, in Italy and 
Germany, have been associated with 
violence. While violence has so far not 
become a component of American ultra- 
right politics, there are indications that 
this may change. Right-wing groups 
have not hesitated to use strong-arm 
methods to break up mectings and picket 
lines—to this I have been a personal 
eyewitness—and in one case they resorted 
to firearms. 


Nor have we been without our plastiqueurs 
—though admittedly on a much smaller 
scale than in France. At the end of last 
January a bomb was exploded in Los 
Angeles at the front of the building 
housing the southern California head- 


quarters of the Communist Party. Four 
days later homes of two ministers speak- 
ing at a forum on “ The Radical Right— 
A Threat to Our Democracy?” were 
also bombed. Fortunately no one was 
injured in any of the bombings, although 
the CP was asked by the building man- 
agement to find new headquarters. 


The comments of the mayor and chief of 
police indicated the kind of protection 
the left can expect from law enforcement 
agencies. “It can only be conjectured,” 
Police Chief Parker told reporters, ‘“ that 
they (the bombings) were politically in- 
spired.” Mayor Yorty, after first refus- 
ing an interview to the CP’s local execu- 
live secretary, cautioned the public 

. until the criminals are known, not 
to draw any conclusions or heed rumours 
about whether the extreme right or the 
extreme left was involved.” The bombers 
are still at large. 


‘Ss THE GUNS. ARE REAL” 


There is also a nationally organised group 
of gun-bearing vigilantes calling them- 
selves Minutemen. They claim a mem- 
bership of 25.000, which is certainly an 
exaggeration. The Minutemen believe 
that World War IT has already begun, 
and they are therefore organising as a 
“last line of defence against the Com- 
munist advance.” Their guns are, how- 
ever, aimed at the domestic rather than 
the foreign species of “ Communist.” In 
November The Nation commented: 

“A more dangerous formula for 
national frustration cannot be imag- 
ined. As the civic temper rises, the 
more naive citizens begin to play sol- 
dier—but the guns are real. Soon they 
will begin to hunt down the traitors 
they are assured are in our midst.” 


Unlike German and Htalian fascist move- 
ments, and the earlier American experi- 
ment, McCarthyism, the present wave of 
right-wing radicalism has not yet pro- 
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THE ULTRA-RIGHT: WHO 


the notorious John Birch Society, which 
takes its name from a missionary who 
died in China shortly after the end of 


by ireacherous subversives in high places. 
An official Army inquiry found that 
General Walker had violated military 


names of civilian Defence Department 
employees for which Thurmond had 


no thorough examination of those who 
comprise the mass following of the ultra- 
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ARE ITS SUPPORTERS ? 


right has appeared in the popular or 
liberal-Left press. Relman Morin, a 
Pulitzer Prize winner, has said that the 
convert to ultra-right politics is likely 
to be “frightened by events abroad and 
at home. and frustrated because as a 
plain citizen he felt powerless to do 
anything about them”. 


Chief among these “frightening” events 
rank Cuba, “ the first Communist satellite 
in the Western hemisphere”, and the 
so-called “missile gap”, which in fact 
was a myth created by the Air Force 
in 1960 to get more money from Con- 
gress than President Eisenhower felt 
was necessary. 


WHITE-COLLAR CLASS 


These people feel anxious because the 
United Nations and the summit confer- 
ences “never seem to settle anything.” 
Participation in ultra-right activities over- 
comes their sense of alienation from con- 
ventional political processes by giving 
them “something they can do.” 


Who then are the supporters of the ultra- 
right? No one knows this for certain, 
but there are some fairly clear pointers. 
The flagrantly anti-union bias of the far 
nght, for example, suggests that it has 
little or no support from wage-earners 
who belong to trade unions. 

Again, many of the attacks of the right 
are directed against the established ruling 
class. It is unlikely, therefore, that this 
class—which is in any case quite small 
—provides the mass support which the 
ultra-right movement can command. We 
are left with the salaried white-collar 
workers, small entrepreneurs and property 
owners, 

©. Wright Mills in White Collar, his study 
of the new middle class, frequently refers 
to the anxieties and insecunty of this class 
—psychological traits which find their 
origin in the nature of white-collar work 
and in their loss of status and material 
security vis-a-vis the wage-earning class. 
A Fascist movement seems designed ex- 
pressly to cater to the needs of white- 
collar psychology. ‘“ Many of the prob- 
lems to which Nazism provided one kind 
of solution,” Mills writes, “have by no 
means been solved in America.” 


COLD-WAR SYMPTOM 


‘The revival of extreme right-wing politics 
in the United States cannot be under- 
stood except in the whole context of 
capitalism and the cold war, the diseases 
of which it is only a symptom. 


The ultra-right, like the military, are ex- 
tremely useful to the large corporate in- 
terests which profit heavily from an un- 
ending arms race and a permanent war 
economy. The more the right harps on 
the perils of Communism and the immi- 
nence of the Communist threat, the more 
easily is the public persuaded to part 
with ever increasing sums for what they 
hopefully, though mistakenly, conceive 
as their defence. 

For its part, the ultra-right flowers best 
in the atmosphere of resolute anti-Com- 
munism which the arms-makers must 
evoke as the first step in creating a mar- 
ket for their goods. In this atmosphere, 
both money and prestige are available 
to anyone whose staunch anti-Communist 
posture is beyond question—but who 
sets himself up to question that of others. 

This is the basis for the alliance of indus- 
trialists, top military men and the ultra- 
tight. The alliance is at first only tacit, 
but as each segment of this tripartite 
group finds that it shares a number of 
strategic goals with the other two, the 
alliance comes out into the open. The 
close liaison between military and indus- 
trial interests is already widely known. 
What people are only just beginning to 
realise is the extent to which these. two 
are linked to the far right. 

Writing of the co-operation between the 
extreme right wing and_ high-ranking 
military officers in The Nation in Octo- 
ber, 1961, Fred J. Cook said: 

“The deep involvement of the 
military in stimulating the nation- 


wide wave of radical-right propaganda 
clearly reveals itself in public ties that 
have been exposed on speakers’ plat- 
forms from north to south, from coast 
to coast. Not just lower echelon offi- 
cers, but the highest brass have lent 
the prestige of their stars to these en- 
deavours.” 


Cook follows this paragraph with an im- 


pressive list of “security seminars,” 
“alerts” and “schools” at which mili- 
tary and right-wing figures have colla- 
borated. “I am delighted to lend my 
support to this noteworthy seminar,” 
stated a Rear Admiral, closing a session 
which featured, among others, Dr. Fred 
C. Schwarz of the Christian Anti-Com- 
munist Crusade. 


In order to preserve a respectable facade, 


most corporation executives prefer their 
ties with the far right to remain hidden. 
But the link is becoming clear, The 
three corporations which received the 
largest arms contracts in 1961, General 
Dynamics ($1.26 billion), Lockheed and 
Boeing (just over $1 billion each), have 
all been heavily implicated in right-wing 
Propaganda campaigns. But the large 
corporations are not the only ones in- 
volved. Several smaller firms have also 
been active in supporting ultra-right 
undertakings in the Los Angeles area. 
These include a petrol company, a manu- 
facturer of razor blades, a dairy company 
and a film corporation. 


SEATTLE CAMPAIGN 


Seattle saw a massive demonstration of 


industrial-military-extreme right collabo- 
ration when Boeing, the U.S. Navy and 
the “front” groups of various right-wing 
organisations (including the John Birch 
Society and ‘‘ We, The People! ”) joined 
efforts to turn the region into a hot-bed 
of ultra activity. In one year alone, a 
speakers’ bureau organised on the naval 
base, gave a total of 233 lectures on 
“good citizenship” to civilian groups. 
Lectures on “ Americanism” and “ anti- 
Communism” were also given by naval 
officers to junior and senior high school 
classes in the public schools. 


Boeing bought a supply of anti-Communist 


propaganda material to lend out free of 
charge to groups asking for it, and set 
up a “front” group of its own to make 
sure that the proposed “ right-to-work ” 
(ie., anti-union) bill it was sponsoring 
would be enacted into law. 


What has happened in Seattle is no iso- 
lated phenomenon. The same drama, 
with only the names of the actors 
changed, is being played out again and 
again across the country. The full im- 
plications of this tripartite alliance can 
only be appreciated in the light of the 
earlier history of McCarthyism. 


ULTRAS HAVE LEARNED 


The liberal account has it that McCarthy's 
undoing was brought about by the pres- 
sure of outraged public opinion. This 
belief, comforting though it may be to 
some, has little basis in fact. What 
spelled McCarthy’s downfall was his 
frontal attack on the industrial-military 
establishment, and, in particular, on the 
Secretary of the Army. Had he been 
willing to confine himself to “ ferreting 
out Communists ” in the Eisenhower and 
Truman State Departments, he probably 
would have remained untouched and 
eventually drifted into obscurity. To pre- 
vent this, and to capitalise on his grow- 
ing reputation, McCarthy began to train 
his sights on bigger game. But when 
he picked the Army as one of his targets, 
it soon became clear that he had taken 
on too much. 


But the ultra-right has learned the hard 
lesson of history. Although their feel- 
ings towards the Establishment are as 
hostile as ever, they now know better 
than to express them directly. Robert 
Welch’s mistake, like McCarthy’s, was 
to tangle head-on with the Power Elite, 
and for that he was disavowed. 


The new ad hoc coalition between arma- 


ments and petroleum corporations, top 
military men and right-wing ultras, pre- 
sents the real threat. Separately, they 
could not take power. In combination 
they are extremely dangerous. 


The industrial-military complex is now 


calling for an intensification of the arms 
race which will end only when the Soviet 
Union is destroyed by a U.S, pre-emptive 
strike. The Foreign Policy Research 
Institute at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, which is run under the auspices 
of the National War College and Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, has produced a book, 
A Forward Strategy for America, whose 
message can be briefly stated: 


“The priority of any American 
grand strategy is, by a broad margin, 
the preservation and enhancement of 
our political system rather than the 
maintenance of peace, Our policy 
must be based upon the premise that 
we cannot tolerate the survival of a 
political system which has the growing 
capacity and the will to destroy us. 
We have no choice but to adopt a 
Catonic strategy.” 


That is, Russia, like Carthage, must be 


destroyed. 
CIVIL DEFENCE 


The current preoccupation of Americans 


with Civil Defence is also linked to the 
industrial-military-extreme right drive for 
immediate war. It is not simply pacifist 
morality to claim that shelters are en- 
tirely useless in a nuclear war—the claim 
has a solid scientific basis. It might only 
not be true if one country planned to 
deliver a first strike to knock out all the 
enemy’s retaliatory forces, As the avia- 
tion-missile industry is now advocating 
a shelter programme, we must either 
assume that they are cynically planning 
to annihilate their own population, or 
that they are planning to destroy the 
Soviet Union with hydrogen warheads. 
The latter seems the more likely. 


It was just this state of affairs which led 


Carl Dreher, scientific correspondent of 
The Nation, to write: “The chief 
though concealed function of the Office 
of Civil Defence Mobilisation is to front 
as the public persuasion agency for the 
pre-emptive war interests.” And further: 
“Unless we posit a successful first strike 
on our part, the shelter solution is pure 
quackery.” 

Moreover, some local Civil Defence units 
are being used as a channel for the dis- 
semination of right-wing views. For 
example, a four-page pamphlet released 
by the Nutley, New Jersey, Civil Defence 
Organisation, runs: 

“ At present, the Civil Defence Orga- 
nisation is the most obvious and most 
opportune instrument for recording 
each individual's committed stand on 
the question of appeasement or re- 
sistance to active, party-line Commun- 
ism ... Either you belong now—com- 
mitted to your nation’s defence—or 
you do not belong and so stand ‘ un- 
committed.’ Today, no commitment in 
this matter is an open invitation to 
party-line Communist penetration .. . 
This is a highly important position in 
the world today, and forces the Com- 
munist into the open for all to see— 
an exposure which can destroy his 
life.” 


EISENHOWER’S WARNING 


One of President Eisenhower’s last acts in 
office, and certainly one of his greatest, 
was the farewell address he delivered to 
the American people in which he warned 
them: “In the councils of Government, 
we must guard against the acquisition of 
unwarranted influence, whether sought or 
unsought, by the military-industrial com- 
plex.” The President knew what he was 
saying, for more than once the complex 
had gone to Congress for funds Eisen- 
hower himself was reluctant to grant. 
But Ejisenhower’s warning may have 
come too late. 

The defence industry, the Texas oilmen, 
the military and the ultra-right, are mak- 
ing a none-too-subtle attempt to take 


power. In the United States, in contrast 
to France, there is no need for a group 
of insurgent generals to attempt a mili- 
lary coup; such a display of naked 
power would doubtless be unwise. If the 
extreme right succeeds, it will be by 
“legitimate” methods; this makes the 
danger they present stilll more insidious. 


This year the ultras are trying to oust the 
established Republican leadership. In 
California, ex-Vice-President Nixon, who 
has never previously been opposed for 
a nomination in this state, has a bitter 
fight on his hands to become the Repub- 
Jican candidate for governor, Although 
Nixon’s first seat in Congress was won 
by one of the most vicious anti-Commun- 
ist smear campaigns the nation had seen 
up to then, he presents an image “too 
liberal” for the ultras in his party. If 
successful here, the ultra candidate will 
tun on the Republican ticket for the 
Presidency in 1964. 


In afl this the Kennedy Administration 


could play a crucial role. Although the 
President has spoken out repeatedly 
against the ultra-right, and has under- 
taken to re-assert civilian control over 
the military and withdraw the latter from 
politics, his policies have exacerbated 
the very conditions which bring out the 
ultras. 


The paradox of the Kennedy Administra- 


tion is that his foreign policy, which in- 
creasingly whips up the frenzy of the 
ultra-right, is creating the type of in- 
transigent public opinion in which his 
more progressive domestic proposals are 
rejected by Congress. None of his major 
domestic welfare measures has yet been 
enacted into law. And in triggering off 
the activities of the far right, who regard 
negotiation as identical with appeasement, 
Kennedy prevents himself from making 
any really creative moves towards ending 
the cold war and achieving disarmament. 


CAN KENNEDY LEAD? 


Either Kennedy does not understand the 
forces which are frustrating his pro- 
gramme, or else he is reluctant to take 
them on in direct combat. Kennedy 
himself, perhaps unlike his proposed 
domestic reforms, has a great deal of 
personal popularity with the electorate. 
There is little doubt that, in a series of 
nation-wide television programmes, he 
could explain the larger meaning of the 
present situation to the people, and win 
a mandate to curb the excesses of the 
industrial-military- extreme right move- 
ment. To do this, however, would mean 
exercising political leadership ; it would 
mean putting his political future on the 
block. It is not certain that Kennedy 
has the courage to do this. History may 
record (if there is to be much more his- 
tory) that Kennedy, although a more 
astute politician than Eisenhower, in 
failing to combat the rise of the defence 
corporations and their military and right- 
wing spokesmen, was less of a statesman. 


The success or failure of the unholy alli- 
ance of the defence industries, the mili- 
tary and the ultra-right in their attempt 
to take power is a matter of great con- 
cern to people everywhere. It is no ex- 
aggcration to say that the fate of Western 
civilisation depends on the thwarting of 
this effort. But even if they are defeated 
in their current take-over bid, right-wing 
ultras and the forces they represent, are 
an inevitable part of a United States 
caught up in a seemingly endless cold- 
war. 


Born of fear, hate, frustration and preju- 
dice, ultra-right ideology flourishes in an 
atmosphere of hysterical anti-Commun- 
ism. So long as the arms race is with 
us, we can expect to have these Fascists- 
by-another-name with us, too. We can 
only be safe from their threat when we 
remove the material and psychological 
conditions which call them into being. 
And that would take the kind of social 
transformation which few people in the 
United States are at present willing to 
consider. 
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International behaviour 


By CHARLES OSGOOD 


analysis to the behaviour of nations ? 
The problems we face are primarily 
matters of human nature and human rela- 
tionships; there is nothing about nuclear 


This article is an abridged version of the 
first part of a paper delivered by Charles 
Osgood to the International Congress of 
Applied Psychology at Copenhagen last 
August. The second part, putting forward 
proposals for graduated unilateralism, will 
be published next week. 


"P}HERE are many paradoxes about 
the nuclear age in which we live. 
The first is that the greater the 
destructive capacity of the weapons 
in our hands, the less concern most 
people seem to have about the 
problem. Never before in human 
history have so few been able to 
destroy so many and so much in so 
short a time. Yet how many intel- 
lectuals have fully committed them- 
selves to working out this problem ? 
How much attention have our mass 
media given to the search for fresh 
alternatives? How much _ success 
have we had in disarmament nego- 
tiations ? 

The second paradox is that while fever- 
ishly engaged in a nuclear arms race, all 
sides express peaceful intentions and fer- 
vent hopes that these weapons never will 
be used, I believe these hopes and in- 
tentions are sincere, yet roughly half the 
national budgets of the two major powers 
go into military preparations. 


Thirdly, the more nations spend for what 
they call “ defence,” the less real security 
they seem to have. The basic reason for 
this is that, in terms of military techno- 
logy, offensive capability has far out- 
stripped defensive capability. Policy 
makers are fond of talking about great 
defensive “shields” or “ umbrellas,” but 
these defences are more in men’s minds 
than in their weapons. 


Finally, the greater a nation’s military 
power, the less rather than greater seems 
to be its freedom of initiative in foreign 
policy. Examples of this were seen in 
Suez, Laos, and Cuba, Quite apart from 
fears of retaliation, the mere possession 
of nuclear weapons has a sobering, re- 
straining effect. And so we find the 
nuclear age characterised by a Great 
Freeze op initiative along traditional 
lines. 


COLD WAR MENTALITY 


If a psychologist or psychiatrist were faced 
with an individual human being so full 
of irrational paradoxes he would prob- 
ably recommend that he be put in a 
mental home, Unfortunately, there are 
no such homes for nations. However, 
the psychologist or psychiatrist would 
also realise that this individual’s beha- 
viour seems paradoxical only because the 
dynamics of his case are not understood. 
We have, therefore, to explore the dyna- 
mics of the cold war mentality. 

But what relevance has a_ psychological 
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science that automatically produces 
bombs and nothing about space science 
that automatically produces missiles. 


When people are faced with overwhelming 


danger with no acceptable way of hand- 
ling it, their typical human reaction is to 
deny its existence, that is, repress it. 
This mechanism underlies public apathy 
about civil defence. People avoid ex- 
posing themselves to information which 
revives the danger and Jook for informa- 
tion which promises security, however 
illusory. Once conscious acceptance of 
the danger has been repressed, the un- 
conscious anxiety is free to produce 
symptoms, 


One typical symptom is the irrational com- 


pulsion to flirt with the threatening situa- 
tion—to play with fire, to lean out over 
the edge of a cliff, or to press the critical 
button. The more one denies the serious- 
ness of the danger, the stronger the com- 
pulsion, 


FALSE IMAGES 


Most of the words we use to talk about 


nuclear war are abstractions. Words 
like “intercontinental ballistic missiles,” 
“ megatons,” and “ 30 million casualties ” 
just simply do not have the emotional, 
gut meanings of words like ‘ blood,” 
“bread,” and “mother.” Furthermore, 
no one can feel the danger of a nuclear 
missile 5,000 miles away as he can the 
danger in a man seen holding a gun right 
in front of him, We need special gadgets 
to tell us we are exposed to lethal doses 
of radiation, and it takes a truly mag- 
nificent feat of imagination to understand 
the significance of “30 million casual- 
ties”. 


The need of most people to have a simple, 


consistent view of the world runs ram- 
pant in the area of international rela- 
tions, forcing all shades of grey toward 
absolute blacks and whites. This psycho- 
logical need has made Bogey Men of the 
opponents in every human conflict: if 
we are good, kind and fair—as most of 
us are in everyday relationships—then 
they (the enemy) must be bad, cruel and 
unfair. 


Each side blames the other for the mutually 


aggressive relation. Each sees the other 
as warlike, but itself as peace-loving. If, 
as is certainly true, each can recognise 
the falsity of the other’s image of him, 
can he not admit the probability of bias 
in his own image of the other? The 
mutual Bogey Man images certainly can 
be cut down to more realistic size and 
shape. By doing so, we open the doors 
to mutually acceptable alternatives; by 
taking the Bogey Man images at their 
face value we close the doors to any- 
thing other than mutual annihilation. 


There is also a general correlation between 


Bomb ? ” 


Africa.” 


what people wish (or fear) would happen 
and how strongly they believe it actually 
will happen. In the international arena 
if we know that they could be cheating, 
lying, or planning a surprise attack, it is 
easy for us to conclude that they are 
doing these immoral things—and then we 
are liable to do the same immoral things 
first in order to protect ourselves, firmly 
proclaiming our motives to be benign. 


Problem situations are more or less defined 


by the fact that habitual responses don’t 
work—if they did, there wouldn’t be any 
problem. Unfortunately, anthropologists 
are familiar with cultures that, through 
blind adherence to practices that once 
were realistic, have gradually committed 
suicide, I think that we are in exactly 
the same spot. We are continuing to 
practice rites and rituals of international 
relations that were developed in and 
appropriate to the past—firmly believing 
them to be realistic—in a nuclear present 
that renders them suicidal. 


The combination of nationalism, cold war 


thinking, and the paradoxes of the 
nuclear age—particularly the imbalance 
between offensive and defensive capabili- 
ties—is forcing nations inexorably toward 
the policy of mutual nuclear deterrence. 
This combination of factors has simul- 
taneously been forcing policy-makers to- 
ward serious consideration of the stability 
of such deterrence. Just because we have 
a phrase, “stabilised deterrence,” which 
seems to imply that there must be some 
solid, protective technological system, 
does not mean that such a thing really 
exists. 


IRRATIONAL MAN 


Deterrence is more a psychological question 


than a technological answer. An oppo- 
nent is assumed to be deterred from 
initiating a nuclear attack by his expecta- 
tion of unacceptable retaliation. But if 
the opponent is not deterred, if he makes 
a wrong decision—whether due to fear, 
to over-confidence, to misinformation, or 
even to some accident--then the invul- 
nerability of one’s retaliatory capacity 
and the certainty of its delivery does 
nothing whatsoever to defend one’s own 
civilian population. This is why discus- 
sions of stabilised deterrence inevitably 
involve matters like the “ credibility ” of 
tetaliation and the “rationality” of 
human decisions—which are also psycho- 
logical problems. 


The credibility of deterrence assumes full 


appreciation of the dangers of nuclear 
war on all sides. But the mechanism of 
denying the existence of danger, the per- 
verse attraction of denied dangers, and 
the essential meaninglessness of the words 
with which we talk about it all prevent 
such full appreciation, Stability of deter- 
rence assumes objective evaluation of the 
intentions of an opponent and objective 
interpretation of world events; but psy- 
chological pressures are liable to trans- 
form the complexities of international 
relations into an over-simplified contest 
between the Good Guys and the Bad 
Guys. 


It is true that men can be rational, and 
often are, but it is also true that they can - 


be non-rational, In a situation where the 
consequences of wrong decisions are so 
awesome, where a single bit of irration- 
ality can sect a whole chain of traumatic 
events in motion, I do not think that we 
can be satisfied with the assurance that 
“most people behave rationally most of 
the time.” 


What are the conditions that strengthen and 


exaggerate these non-rational mechanisms 
in human decision-making ? The answer 
lies partly in the level of tension. When 
world tension increases, the possibility of 
non-rational decisions being taken in- 
creases also. If the system is at a rela- 
tively low level of tension, it can absorb 
a succession of shocks. But if the system 
is already functioning at a relatively high 
level of tension, then the same set of 
shocks may push it over into irration- 
ality. 


If my analysis of the rclation between what 


is called “stability of the military en- 
vironment” and tension level is valid, 
then it puts a premium on the develop- 
ment and application of techniques of 
tension control, We need to create and 
maintain a dynamic, shock-absorbing 
“cushion” for the international system. 
But tension control cannot be entirely 2 
unilateral affair, so we must look for 
techniques which are likely to induce 
reciprocation. 


The traditional, if seldom — successful, 
method of reducing international tensions 
is through mutual disarmament negotia- 
tions. We have behind us a long and 
dismal history of unsuccessful negotia- 
tions. It is perhaps another paradox that 
the greater the need for negotiated agree- 
ments, the more difficult they are to 
obtain. It is easy for each side to blame 
these failures on the intractability and 
insincerity of- the other, but the same 
mechanism operate on both sides. 


DIFFERENT MEANINGS 


Given their quite different national life 
histories, both sides approach negotia- 
tions with different sets of meanings: 
“inspection”? means espionage for one 
but elimination of secrecy for the other. 
“The United Nations” means a biassed 
tool to one but an unbiassed international 
body to the other. 

Prior to any negotiation, the press on each 
side predicts that the other is insincere 
and merely using the discussions for pro- 
paganda purposes; each side then behaves 
in such a way as to counteract what it 
expects of the other; nothing is accom- 
plished, and both sides go away saying, 
“T told you so!” 

The conclusion we scem driven to is this: 
negotiated agreements require commit- 
ment prior to action, and under the con- 
ditions of the cold war mentality com- 
mitments of any significance are difficult 
to obtain; thus neither side is able to 
take the initiative as Jong as it remains 
chained to the requirement of prior 
commitment by the other. Clearly some 
other approach is needed if we are ever 
to break out of this impasse. 


EVEN THE 
CHILDREN .. 


JAOUR eight-year-old children whose 
... fathers are serving in Europe with No. 
4 Wing of the Royal Canadian Air Force 
gave these answers to the question “ Why 
are we in Germany ” when a photographer 
visited their school in Baden Soellingen 
which is run by the Canadian Defence 
Department : 

“We are here to help the Germans in 
case the Russians start a war. The Russians 
continuance of nuclear tests poisons the 
are trying to get all the land in the world.” 

“We are in Germany because my father 
is in the Air Force and he has to go where 
he has been sent, My father is here to 
keep the Russians out of Canada.” 

“JE there is a war our father will help 
fight. In the room in the basement is 
where the rest of the family will go, It is 
called an air raid shelter.” 

“We are here to make peace to save our 
land. We are also here to make more 
room at the Air Force in Canada.” 

—-Globe and Mail Overseas, March 14, 
1962, 


Medical Association for 
the Prevention of War 
Two factual and authoritative 


leaflets designed for widespread 
distribution 


HAZARDS OF 
NUCLEAR TESTS 


by Professor Lionel Penrose, FRS 


DO YOU KNOW? 


(Facts about Atom and Hydrogen 
Bombs—with diagrams) 
2d. each 7s. 6d. 100 
post free 
Distributed for MAPW by 
HOUSMANS 5 CALEDONIAN RD. N.1. 
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A genuine force 


tT was encouraging to read your editorial 

“The Need for Thought” concerning 
the future of the Committee of 100, There 
definitely exists both uncertainty and con- 
fusion in the minds of Committee sup- 
porters, and there seems to be an over- 
emphasis on means—the sit-downs—rather 
than ends, our objectives. 


But still the Committees of 100 remain 
the only general movement posing a viable 
alternative to nuclear terror. Their stand, 
as an alternative way of facing and solving 
problems, points in the right direction. Our 
muddle, confusion and uncertainty are signs 
of honesty, sincerity and integrity. Such is 
the state of the world, our attitude, if it 
spreads without being corrupted, can quietly 
and without fuss change the present 
system of values and make a revolutionary 
impact. Ordinary, unpretentious people, 
not arrogant enough to claim they know 
all the answers, are getting together to resist 
evil governments, 


It seems a pity that your editorial ignores 
the needs of decentralisation and working 
class support. Whilst Londoners are gener- 
ally more aware of the Committee and 
what it stands for, little propaganda is felt 
in other big towns. To assist this, surely 
the national Committee could help local 
committees financially, 


If one broaches the subject of working 
class participation, there is often a nodding 
of heads, but little is being done, What 
about investigations into the possibility of 
sympathetic token strikes coinciding with 
civil disobedience demonstrations ? 


The main, and to me the vital, appeal of 
the Committee is that it resolutely poses an 
alternative to violence—it faces difficult, 
fundamental questions and does not spout 
forth smooth, slick ‘ answers.” Unlike 
every other political force, it remains 
genuine—JEREMY WESTALL, St. Mawes, 
Cornwall. 


Amazed 


WAS amazed at the things you said in 

your editorial on the Parliament Square 
sit-down, They were just untrue of the 
experience as I, for one, knew it. Of course 
there were five separate demonstrations, and 
participants can speak directly of only the 
fifth they knew. 


My fifth concerned Bridge Street, and the 
500 people there, so it seemed to me, per- 
formed the best and most mature operation 
in the whole history of the Committee of 
100 to date, It was hardly less than a 
remarkable experience. Marshals were un- 
marked and almost unnecessary. The prin- 
ciple “every man his own marshal” born 
in September (but quite unrealised then) 
was suddenly there in action. 


But that was only half the story. We 
have talked about public assemblies before 
and the possibilities of creative spontaneity. 
This time it actually happened, All sorts 
of people got up one after another with 
hardly a pep-talker amongst them, If any- 
one talked nonsense (as one or two did) he 
got the bird!! We were not putting up a 
front. We were having the kind of dis- 
cussion that goes quite by default in Par- 
liament. That is why we were there. This 
is what we actually achieved. One hardly 
expected the national press to get the point 
(and they didn’t !!) but Peace News might 
have done better. 


The condition of mind that we felt in 
Bridge Street was the exact opposite of the 
“coldness, lack of creative feeling” that 
you allege. And as for relations with the 
police they were so good, so intelligent, so 
humane, and even so political that some of 
us are still puzzled. And yet you say that 
“real attempts to make contacts with the 
police seemed too few.” Have you no idea 
at all of what went on after the pick-up ? 


“Saturday’s failure,” indeed ! Of course 
there were serious deficiencies. The numer- 
ical strength was only a quarter of that 
which was envisaged. There were two 
reasons for this. Firstly, it was a politically 
cold date fixed weeks in advance— 
arbitrarily. No tests, no previous arrests, 


no international crisis thawed March 24. 
This, if you like, was our mistake. If we 
had conceived of the action as a stand-by 
demonstration, well prepared, poised ready 
for the news of the tests then indeed the 
story would have been different. 


The second reason for numerical weak- 
ness was the internal state of Committee of 
100 organisation in London. The decision 
to form the London 100 was taken months 
ago and still, on March 24, it had not yet 
arrived, The Committee of 100 movement 
has just emerged from its time of troubles 
and emerged triumphantly. March 24 was 
both the last chapter of an old book and 
the first of a new one—-PETER CADO- 
GAN, 5 Acton Way, Cambridge. 


Binding over 


if AM sorry to think that I, not to say 
the majority of the Committee of 100 
who passed the resolution on binding over 
before the recent demonstration, have no 
principles in the eyes of Francis Deutsch 
(PN, March 23), If this were so I wonder 
that we have not retired from the struggle 
and are not sitting quietly at home knitting 
Balaclava helmets for the next war. 

Just because he points out, very prudently, 
that we should all keep up our hire pur- 
chase payments, I don’t think he has the 
right to tell us when we may sit down in 
the road. ‘The authorities know better than 
this. They can extract no promise from us 
as to our future action, but only an admis- 
sion that if we do choose to demonstrate 
again they may try to extract some money 
from us for the privilege. As to whether 
the moral question of payment arises at this 
stage, one can only judge from one’s esti- 
mate of the relevance of the Justices of the 
Peace Act, 1361. 

The best way of beating the use of this 
Act is not to make it all the more effective 
by embroidering into it the power of a 
binding moral promise, which it has not, 
but to recognise it as a long-winded and 
laborious method of extracting revenue 
from those of whom the authorities dis- 
approve. Getting no results in terms of 
diminished attendance at demonstrations, 
they may prefer to save themselves the 
bother of its application, 

{t is too early to give exact figures, but it 
might be worth saying that the great 
majority of demonstrators passing through 
the courts last week were not even offered 
binding over, and that those who had been 
bound over before were treated to no more 
consideration than any others with previous 
offences—ANN DAVIDSON, 4 Benhams 
Place, London, N.W.3. 


The “guarantee illusion ” 


IN her otherwise good article in the PN 

of March 23 I don’t think April Carter 
stresses sufficiently the real reason why 
multilateral disarmament is an illusion, It 
is not just “the present political and mili- 
tary situation” that makes it impossible. 
Surely the point is that multilateral dis- 
armament depends on both sides being able 
to be absolutely certain what the other one 
is doing. It means you only disarm if you 
know everyone else is disarming too. This 
is the condition made by Macmillan, Home, 
etc, 

But this condition is in fact impossible to 
satisfy, for as Kahn says (conveniently 
quoted in the same PN, p. 6), “‘ Given the 
large nuclear stockpiles in the Soviet Union, 
the United States, and the British Isles, it 
would be child’s play for one of these 
nations to hide completely hundreds of 
bombs.” And as far as I know everyone 
agrees with this. Meanwhile new methods 
of delivery will be discovered during space 
research. In any case, biological weapons 
cannot only be hidden easily but can prob- 
ably be even made and invented without 
fear of detection, 


All this makes nonsense of the demand 
for inspectors, open skies, etc., that multi- 
lateralists depend upon, Their condition is 
unobtainable even given goodwill and a 
better political military situation. And their 
pursuit of this “guarantee illusion” has 
wrecked every disarmament conference. 
The point is the only alternative to arma- 


ment, and therefore eventually war, is uni- 
lateral disarmament. That is to say that if 
we are going to disarm each side will have 
to do it without knowing for certain 
whether the other side is doing it or not. 


I have found that this purely rational 
point is by far the most effective argument 
for converting people. And everyone can 
see that if disarmament has got to be based 
on trust anyhow, the sooner it is done the 
better—_NICHOLAS PARSONS, “The 
Hollow,” Houghton, Arundel, Sussex, 


Eatherly is free 


y ILL you please give publicity to the 

fact that Claude Eatherly, the Hiro- 
chima pilot, is free. According to a letter 
I have received from Gunther Anders he 
escaped a second time some months ago, 
but after Burning Conscience had gone to 
press, and although the authorities know 
his whereabouts he has not been re-arrested. 
The publishers’ advertisement of the book 
on the same page as your review speaks of 
his “ dramatic escape last autumn.” 


Your contributor’s review, if I may com- 
ment on it, strikes me as somewhat ambi- 
valent. Of course Burning Conscience does 
not answer all our questions about Eatherly; 
it does not set out to do so. Nor would it 
answer them if it contained psychiatric 
evidence, which Freda Hudson herself ad- 
mits, would probably be conflicting. What 
the book does is to draw attention to one 
more monstrous injustice perpetrated by a 
fear-ridden society, and it is probable that, 
but for the interest Dr. Anders has taken 
in his case and but for the appearance of 
the German version of the correspondence 
six months ago, Eatherly would not today 
be free. 


Incidentally, why try to prejudice readers 
against Gunther Anders by the cheap sneer 
at his “pompous and_ teutonic philo- 
sophy” ? Any pomposity (if there is any) 
is probably due to the fact that he Was 
writing in a foreign language. As to 
“Teutonic ’——whatever that may mean in 
this connection—Dr, Anders, as the dust 
cover of Burning Conscience points out, is 
a Jew.—SCOTT BAYLISS, Far End, 
Headley Down, Bordon, Hants. 


Help for Aldermaston 


Goop FRIDAY is barely two weeks 

away and this year’s Aldermaston 
March is potentially the largest and most 
dedicated march of witness against weapons 
and policies of mass slaughter ever made. 
Besides this there will be marches in a 
dozen countries this Easter—significant of 
the growing international movement. 


Since last autumn’s international crisis the 
movement has won many sympathisers and 
supporters—but it is essential that we per- 
suade them to march this Easter, We can 
only do this by intensive publicity. The 
responsibility on all of us to make this 
march a moment in history lies very heavy. 


May I appeal to all of your readers to 


help in the best ways that they can in the 
next vital week : 


1. Fill in the leaflet enclosed in Peace 
News and return it to CND now if you 
have not already done so. 

2. Make sure your local organisations, 
churches, meetings know all about the 
march. 

3. Contact immediately your local CND 
group secretary and offer your help. 

4. If you have transport available to help 
in the publicity work ring London CND 
TER 0284 or your local CND secretary. 

5. Try and help us to finance further 
publicity, 

6. If you live or work in Central London 
help in your lunch hour or after work 
in the mass leafleting of Central London 
from 11 Colville Place, off Tottenham 
Court Rd., nearest Tube station Totten- 
ham Court Rd. We have half a million 
leaflets to distribute. 

If we are to overcome, we must do more 
than just march; we must persuade others 
to join us—-NIGEL YOUNG, London 
Region Organiser, London Region CND, 5 
Caledonian Road, N.1. TERminus 0284 & 
0415. 


Civil Defence 


AT a recent meeting of Settle Rural 
“~™ District Council I asked the CD officer 
whether in fact any of the following were 
available now in Settle, ready for use within 
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the four minutes’ warning of nuclear attack: 
supplies of sealed food packages, “ pro- 
tected” drinking water, sealed medical sup- 
plies, or underground shelters with filtered 
air systems. 


I received an evasive answer and a mild 
rebuke for wickedly seeking “ secret infor- 
mation.” (As if any enemy, wicked enough 
to launch a surprise nuclear attack, would 
be in the least interested to know whether 
Settle’s 2,000 souls were breathing filtered 
air!) I did not ask for location or quan- 
tities of these things, merely for an assur- 
ance that CD means something other than 
Civilian Deception. 


Obviously, if such supplies had been 
available the CD officer would have been 
only too ready to reassure the public on 
that point. So one can safely assume that 
no such supplies exist—and this after 15 
years’ warning that such events as Suez, 
Hungary, Congo and Cuba could easily 
have flared up into nuclear war. The 
Government’s handbook for householders is 
withheld “for fear of frightening the 
public,” but no doubt it will be posted to 
us when the four-minute warning is given. 

Failing to get a satisfactory answer in the 
council, I wrote to The Craven Herald and 
The Yorkshire Post, neither of which would 
print my letter. The former commented 
that it was a matter involving national 
security which they could not deal with. 


So the ratepayers of Settle and district 
are left in the dark, What applies to Settle 
—a likely reception area for millions of 
panic stricken, shocked, demoralised and 
sick evacuees—doubtless applies to the rest 
of the country, In short, there is not only 
no defence against the Bomb, there is no 
defence against the after effects.—(Coun- 
cillor) S. D. SMITH, Woodside, Wiggles- 


ESCULIUUAAAAUATAHOOAUATEREROUAUECAES HOOUUEALEUO HEATED ESHA TEED EAE PLES 


THIS TIME OF THE 
YEAR 


For me, April usually contains 
two important events, Easter and 
the annual general meeting of the 
Peace Pledge Union. The close 
sequence is, of course, quite acci- 
dental, but none the less appropriate. 

Even if he is not an avowed 
Christian, a pacifist can hardly dwell 
on the story of that last week in the 
life of Jesus without realising that 
it is the supreme example of a man 
who has utterly renounced all 
violence brought face to face with a 
situation as violent and hopeless as 
the world can produce. Whatever 
else he may find difficult to accept, 
he is likely to find himself assenting 
to the Church’s annual proclamation 
that that is how God acts, and how 
we should act too. 

So it seems very right to me that, 
after the days of the religious 
festival are over, we should meet to 
consider what we have done about 
it during the past year, and to help 
and encourage one another as we 
lay our plans for the year ahead. If 
you have not yet applied for your 
ticket for the annual meeting at the 
Mahatma Gandhi Hall on April 28 
and 29, please do so at once. We 
need your help and advice. 

One other thing we need too. We 
have not paid for all the work the 
PPU did last year, not by £2,500; 
whatever plans we make for next 
year will cost us yet more. Easter 
is traditionally a time for special 
offerings. Will you make one? 

T.R.D. 


Contributions should please be 
sent to: 
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H.Q.A.,, 
The Peace Pledge Union 


6 Endsleigh Street, 
LONDON, W.C.1 
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“1 renounce war and I will never 
support or sanction another” 
This pledge, signed by each member, is 
the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. 


Send YOUR pledge to PPU Headquarters 
DICK SHEPPARD HOUSE 


6 Endsleigh Street London, W.C.} 


10—PEACE NEWS, April 6, 1962 


Peace NEwS asked James Cameron, who 
is one of the best popular journalists, to 
discuss the relevance and position of popu- 
lar journalism today, Here he answers some 
questions put to him by our staff. These 
questions apply not only to the national 
press, but to PEACE NEws itself, and James 
Cameron makes some final comments about 
the function of PEACE News. 


Why did you become a reporter? Do 
you feel it is a valuable and creative job, 
and do you think personally you have 
written articles of real social or political 
importance ? 


To be honest, largely by chance. It 
became necessary for me to earn my own 
living quite young, when I was about 16 
or 17; my father had been a writer and 
knew people in a Scottish newspaper 
firm; I started my journalistic life filling 
pastepots. I did not think of that at the 
time as an especially valuable or creative 
job. Nearly 35 years later I am still 
unsure whether I have ever at any 
time accomplished anything of any social 
or political importance, even minimally. 


How far is it possible or desirable to 
be completely objective as a reporter? 
What meaning does objectivity have for 
you when reporting events which com- 
mand a personal response from you? Is 
the expression of your personal response 
compatible with objectivity ? 

This is a poser, since everyone’s defini- 
tion of ‘ objectivity” tends itself to be 
subjective. I take it we are thinking 
about the reporting of events or situa- 
tions that have some meaning beyond 
immediate excitement, which are the only 
things that interest or involve me. 


I would claim to be objective in the 
sense that I would not alter or distort the 
emphasis of facts I was describing or 


James Cameron on 


words that were spoken to ma But since 
1 am a fairly engaged sort of person in 
most things affecting the human condition 
I am obliged to interpret things accord- 
ing to my own feelings. I have never 
made the slightest secret of those feel- 
ings; nobody has ever been in any doubt 
as to where my own loyalties lie in 
matters of general controversy. 

I suppose my “objectivity could 
therefore be said to be in some ques- 
tion, in that when I am writing about 
something that exasperates me that fact 
is pretty clear. I am fortunate in being 
able to do so, since nobody any longer 
expects from me a shorthand note of 
someone else's views. I am afraid my 
response to newspaper writing is the same 
as everyone else's: when I disagree T 
challenge the writer's objectivity; when I 
agree I think what a fine objective fellow 
he is. 

Do you, consciously or unconsciously, 
aim your articles at a particular reader- 
ship? Do you find that your approach 
alters when writing for one paper rather 
than another ? 


No. [can say this categorically. I am 
not at all versatile in the matter of style; 
I have got only one way of writing. I’m 
not aware of ever having consciously 
aimed an article or a book or a broad- 
cast or anything at anyone in particular. 
That would really be an intolerably diffi- 
cult way of conducting an already 
troublesome life. I try. almost always 
without real success, to satisfy myself, 
within the limitations of what I’m trying 
to do. I am lucky in that this seems to 
reach the approval, or anyhow accept- 


ance, of the variety of people who buy 
my stuff, but I don’t put on a special hat 
for anyone. 


That is not a wholly admirable thing; 
it sometimes tends to one’s becoming a 
bore. I often feel I should be more 
flexible than I am. There are serious 
professional and aesthetic dangers in be- 
coming a formulist. I am_ profoundly 
dissatisfied with my present work; I wrote 
miles better ten years ago. There seems 
to be so little left to say that hasn’t been 
said, and better, long ago. 

In view of the present split between 
highbrow and popular papers, do you 
think it is realistic to try to create a seri- 
ous popular journalism which could 
bridge the gap? Is it possible to write 
for a wide section of people with varying 
backgrounds, education, and way of life 
(e.g., a university don, a housewife, 2 
manual worker) ? 

lt have thought for a long time that 
this is precisely what should be attempted. 
Indeed, an attitude of this kind could 
probably have saved my old newspaper, 
the News Chronicle. Many of us were of 
that view, and in fact produced patterns 
for such an approach. It is all water 
under the bridge now, but a British news- 
paper that sought to be, in our phrase, a 
“popular Daily Telegraph,” selling at an 
economic price, might have been exactly 
the thing that could, as you put it, bridge 
the gap. 

This is, as we all know, just what the 
Sunday Telegraph is trying to do, and 
with some success. I am sure that there 
is a viable circulation drawn from people 
who dislike the triviality and meretri- 


ciousness of the “‘ popular press” and are 
at the same time intimidated by the lazy 
solidity of the others. I fear such an 
enterprise is too late now, however; the 
lunatic and ferocious economics of Fleet 
Street are diminishing even those existing 
vehicles of opinion and making the crea- 
tion of new ones almost impossible. 


Do you think any subject, however 
technical or academic, can be made 
interesting and readable for the ordinary 
person? How far should the press seek 
to educate its readers about, e.g. scientific 
developments or the social sciences— 
economics, psychology, medicine ? 

Obviously there are limits to the popu- 
larisation of technical subjects; the higher 
teaches of scientific, mathematical, even 
aesthetic researches are comprehensible 
by, and expressible by, only specialists. 
But in general of course the press should 
try to spread an awareness of all manner 
of advances. To some extent it tries— 
The Guardian, for instance, tries too 
hard. I am well aware of the pitfalls of 
“ popularisation,” but I still think there 
is nothing under the sun that the press 
cannot treat. However, it takes terribly 
good editors and writers to do this 
properly, 

How would you define “news”? On 
what basis should a newspaper work out 
its news priorities ? 

I would define “ news” in the way the 
dictionary does. The function of a useful 
newspaper should be to inform on events 
in the widest possible context, and within 
the limits of space everything compre- 
hensible should go in. From the point 
of view of news coverage the Daily Tele- 
graph is far and away the best British 
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Lukaes, clear-eyed 


Photo by courtesy of the DAILY WORKER. 


Georg Lukacs. 


The Historical 


Novel, by Gcorg 
Lukacs. (Merlin Press, 36s.) 


N a time like our own, when we tend 
to put knowledge into pigeonholes, 
what interest can a study of a 
specialist topic like the historical 
novel have for any of us? A 
Marxist study, moreover ? Are we 
not trying to avoid isms and ossified 
faiths? Don’t we mistrust the 
Marxist prophet of historical inevit- 
ability as much as the democratic 
mouthpiece of the eternal values of 
a free society ? 


Yet this study by the Hungarian Marxist 


critic Georg Lukacs is a brilliant and 
exciting example of how fertile and flex- 
ible the Marxist analysis can be when 
truthfully and lucidly employed. Its only 
connection with the heavy guns of the 
Zhdanov boys is a sharing of certain 
common Marxist terms of analysis. But 
the movement of the mind is deft, and 
hence these terms themselves become 
scalpels and not bludgeons. 


Lukacs himself argues that there is no 


separate genre of the historical novel as 


such, that all literature since the French | 


Revolution lives under the sign of men 
making their own history, and that this 
condition requires a new kind of 
criticism, Implicitly, he would argue that 
this is the only kind of contemporary 
criticism that is not merely parasitic on 
the work criticised, since it refers as 
much to the rules of action in life as to 
the norms of composition in art. 


“The question of the historical novel 
as an independent genre only ever 
arises if for some reason or other the 
proper and adequate connection with 
a correct understanding of the present 
is lacking, if it is either not yet or no 
longer present. Thus, quite contrary to 
what so many moderns think, the his- 
torical novel does not become an in- 
dependent genre as a result of its 
special faithfulness to the past, It be- 
comes such when the objective or sub- 


By MICHAEL KUSTOW 


jective conditions for historical faith- 
fulness in the large sense are either not 
yet or no longer present.” 


Thus Lukacs is not dealing with a special- 


ised artistic and literary historical sub- 
ject; he is groping for a peculiar and 
urgent tension, an attitude which links 
attention to the past with watchfulness 
and action in the present. 


What is illuminating in this kind of criti- 


cism is the response to change, the real- 
isation that, among all the apparent chaos 
and repetition of human history and crea- 
tion, certain thresholds are breached, cer- 
tain steps taken, and that as a result 
changes take place which are irreversible. 
In the hands of a subtle operator like 
Lukacs, the Marxist dialectic becomes an 
instrument for plumbing the full mean- 
ing of these changes, and for drawing the 
conclusion that in these changed circum- 
stances certain courses of action and crea- 
tion are no longer viable, unless one 
wishes as agent or artist to condemn one- 
self to a position on the sidelines. 


CLASSICAL LINE 


“Tt was the French Revolution, the revo- 


lutionary wars, and the rise and fall of 
Napoleon which for the first time made 
history a mass experience, and moreover 
on a European scale.” This is one of the 
nodal points on which the dialectician 
and critic Lukacs seizes. Having laid the 
historical preconditions for the rise of 
the historical novel, he then traces what 
he demonstrates to be the classical line of 
historical novelists, the men who re- 
sponded lucidly in the terms of their art 
to this shift in human history. 


At the head of the line is Sir Walter Scott, 


whose popular reputation here today, if 
such it can be called, rests entirely on the 
bastardisation of books like Rob Roy 
into TV serials. Lukacs writes persuas- 
ively and at length on Scott as a man 
who, whatever his conscious political atti- 
tudes, was truly in touch with the pro- 
cesses of historical conflict. 


He follows through the line via Balzac, 


Stendhal, Manzoni, Pushkin and Tolstoy. 
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PEACE 


NEWS: 


ALDERMASTON ROUTE 


T the close of this year’s Alder- 

maston March—expected to be the 
largest ever—deputations will go to 
the United Nations in New York and 
to the United Nations Disarmament 
Committee at Geneva, it was an- 
nounced at a press conference in 
London on Wednesday. 

Also announced was the final programme 
for the new route which the march will 
cover this year. 


GOOD FRIDAY 


ALDERMASTON : Assemble 
Falcon Field. 

Bourghfield : Tea break. 

READING : Arrive St. Mary’s Butts 6.30 


12. noon, 


p.m. 

SATURDAY 
READING: Assemble 9 a.m. King’s 
Meadows. 


Knowl Hil! : Lunch break. 
Maidenhead : Tea break at Kidwell’s Park. 
SLOUGH: Arrive High St., 7.30 p.m. 


SUNDAY 
SLOUGH: Assemble 9%30 a.m., High 
Street. 
Uxbridge: Lunch break, near Common. 
Southall : Tea break. 
ACTON: Arrive 6.30 p.m., Town Hall. 


MONDAY 

ACTON : Assemble 9.30 a.m., Acton Green 
and Chiswick Park (Turnham Green and 
Chiswick Park Stations). 

Hammersmith, 

Kensington, 

Hyde Park: lunch and Mass Rally 12.30 
p.m. to 3 p.m. at Hyde Park Corner. 


PTTL TTT OM Tenia LOL ALLO CGR 


PN READERS! 
will you be 
PN SELLERS 
on the Aldermaston March ? 
We need YOUR help. 


If able and willing please send your name 


and address to: The Circulation Manager, 
Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, N.1. 


PLU TILE COOMA 


MEET DENNIS GOULD 
PDENNIS GOULD, who has served a 


four-month sentence in Drake Hall 
Prison, Stafford, for refusing to be bound 
over following the Committee of 100 
demonstration at Weathersfield and Ruislip, 
is due for releace on April 11. The Wel- 
fare Group of the Committee of 100 is 
arranging to meet Dennis on that day. He 
will be arriving at 1240 p.m, at Euston, 
and his friends and any other supporters 
are invited to join them, meeting at the 
main arrivals indicator at 12.30. - 


PRISONERS IN AND OUT 


Holloway : Helen Allegranza, Adele Hinton. 
Wormwood Scrubs: Terry Chandler, Ian Dixon, 

Trevor Hatton, Pat Pottle, Michael Randle. 
Brixton : Francis Hetherington. 

Stafford : Dennis Gould. 

The following were released on March 31 after 
serving seven days in connection with the March 24 
demonstration : Adrian Davis, Michael Hill, Pamela 
Hill and two others. 

Francis Hetherington is to be released to-morrow 
(Saturday). 


A MERICAN bombers carrying hydro- 
az 

gen bombs were ordered to get 
ready to take off from bases around the 
world during the Berlin crisis last 
autumn when a false alarm suggested 
that the US might be under enemy 
attack, according to a report in the 
Washington Star. 


Lights on a signal board at the 
Strategic Air Command headquarters in 
Omaha, Nebraska, indicated that some- 
thing had gone wrong at the two US 
Arctic radar stations, The signal given 
could have meant that the stations had 


‘H-bombers alerted’ 


been destroyed by an enemy attack. 

SAC officers tried to check with the 
Air Defence Command headquarters at 
Colorado Springs, but the telephone lines 
were dead. There were two possible 
explanations: Either an attack on the 
US had already begun or there was a 
fault in the lines. 

General Thomas Power, commander 
of SAC, then ordered every US bomber 
on alert around the world to taxi on to 
the runway and prepare to take off. 
Within 124 minutes half the entire SAC 
was on the runways. They were all 
loaded up with hydrogen bombs and 


STUDENTS TO DEMONSTRATE 
AT BOAT RACE 


\HE London Students Committee of 100 

are planning a demonstration at to- 
morrow’s Oxford and Cambridge Boat 
Race. 


Before and during the race students hope 
to display banners and slogans at the start- 
ing and finishing points, while from Putney 
and Barnes Bridges they aim to throw hun- 
dreds of balloons into the water bearing the 
ND symbol. 


The Committee, formally constituted in 


DODGING THE BOMB 


JF Britain is involved in a nuclear war 
the Government has plans to disperse 
9,500,000 people from the major areas of 
population. The plans, which have been 
sent out to local authorities in England 
and Wales, were arrived at after a review 
of dispersal policy “in the light of deve- 
lopments in the strategic situation in 
recent years.” 

Under the scheme people would move “on 
a voluntary basis” from densely popu- 
lated areas to parts of west and south- 
east England and Wales. Children, ex- 
pectant mothers, the blind, crippled, aged 
and infirm would be given priority, 

A statement issued by the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government with 
details of the plan says that. “ No-one 
can foresee whether this would be the 
right course to adopt in the conditions at 
that time.” The scheme apparently has 
been prepared so that it could operate 
“if the choice became available in an 
emergency.” 

A Government spokesman said on Thurs- 
day: “It was felt that, rather than sit 
back and do nothing, some sort of plan 
must be drawn up.” 


SWISS BOMB VOTE 


\HE Swiss people voted in a national 
referendum on Sunday to reject an 
amendment to the federal constitution 
which would have made Switzerland a 
permanent non-nuclear power, The anti- 
nuclear proposal was defeated by 537,387 
votes to 286,858 in a poll of 54.9 per cent 
of the male electorate. Women cannot vote 
on federal affairs. 

Support for the ban-the-bomb amend- 
ment was strongest in the French and 
Italian speaking parts of the country. In 
the cantons of Geneva, Vaud, Neuchatel 
and Ticino the amendment won a majority 
of the votes. Most of the opposition came 
from the German-speaking cantons. 

The Swiss Socialist Party, which sup- 
ported the Government in opposing the 
amendment, is to put forward one of its 
own which will make the approval of the 
electorate necessary before the Government 
can acquire nuclear weapons for the 
country, 


February, now has 75 members and an 
office at 168 New Cavendish Street, London, 
W.1. A Working Group meets in the office 
every Tuesday evening at 7.30 p.m. A full 
meeting of the Committee is to take place 
at Student Movement House, Gower Street, 
on Sunday, May 6, at 3 p.m. 

Their aim is “to gain and consolidate 
support among students in the London area 
for a movement of non-violent resistance 
to nuclear weapons and nuclear policies, to 
organise new effective methods of protest 
for those who are unable to take part in 
civil disobedience, and to persuade fellow 
students that scientific knowledge should 
not be used to further production of these 
weapons.” 

They have been able to meet almost a 
third of their office expenses for the first 
three months from profits on their sale of 
Peace News. The rent of the office, £52 
10s, for the quarter, has been covered so 
far by contributions totalling £55 10s. 

Their activities have included the picket- 
ing of the London University Union, street 
corner meetings, a march through the West 
End against tests, a sit-in at the House of 
Commons, and a vigil at the Old Bailey 
Trial, 

College groups have been asked to picket 
any interviews held by the Atomic Weapons 
Authority or any firm connected with work 
on nuclear weapons and to organise the 
sale of Peace News in colleges and schools. 


IN THE DOCKS 


N spite of a strike, between 200 and 300 

dockers came to a dock gate meeting on 
nuclear disarmament in Liverpool on Mon- 
day, March 26. The meeting was addressed 
by the Co-operative Party Secretary, the 
branch secretary of the Power Workers 
Union, and Pat Arrowsmith, who is work- 
ing for Liverpool CND trying to get groups 
set up in the docks, building sites and 
factories. 


She also spoke on March 30 outside the 
English Electric factory in Liverpool which, 
among other things, makes rocket switch- 
gear, at a meeting chaired by an ARU 
convenor, and has talked to two ETU 
branches and the Trades Council 


The Constructional Engineers Branch is 
calling a meeting for April 6 for represen- 
tatives from all the trade unions in Liver- 
pool to discuss a demonstration against the 
resumption of nuclear tests and ways of 
promoting the trade union campaign, and 
the Amalgamated Society of Woodworkers 
is planning a series of dockside meetings to 
culminate in a demonstration. 

In London the Docks Committee of 100 
held a dock gate meeting at lunch time on 
Thursday, March 29. Speakers were John 
Cavanagh (TGWU), Richard Headicar and 
George Clark. The meeting, the third in a 
series, Was attended by about 150 dockers. 


Welfare Group (Committee of 100) Appeal for Funds 


President: Edith Countess Russell 


The Welfare Group cares for non-violent civil disobedience demonstrators and their dependants 
who are in need or suffer hardship. In addition to emergency help following demonstrations its 
present commitments amount to about £40 each month. 


Please send your gifts to: The Joint Treasurers, 1 Wessex Court, 


Wessex Way, London, N.W.11. 


each crew had 2 pre-assigned target. 
Four minutes later communications be- 
tween the radar stations, SAC and Air 
Defence Command were restored, and 
SAC learned that America had not been 
attacked. General Power then ordered 
the bombers back to “routine alert” 
positions. 

A spokesman for the Air Defence 
Command commented: “We know of 
no situation of communications failure 
within the North American defence 
system such as described in this story.” 
But the US Defence Department has 
declined to confirm or deny the story. 


Debate in Catford 


[ AST Sunday at the Savoy Social Club, 
sf Catford, George Clark, National Con- 
vencr of the Committee of 100, debated 
with Christopher Chataway, Conservative 
M.P. for North Lewisham, on the motion 
that “ While Russia has the bomb, the West 
must have it too.” The motion was 
narrowly carried by 90 votes to 86. 


The standard of speeches from the floor 
was extremely high, with particularly 
notable contributions being made against 
the motion by Richard Headicar, Tony 
Marks and John Stott. Local Committee 
of 100 supporters are hoping that the 
debate will give a real impetus to the 
movement in the area, 
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A NEW LOOK FOR 
PEACE NEWS 


CHANGES IN TYPE FACE will give 
Peace News a contemporary look next 
week—another of the improvements 
which have brought us nearly 3,000 extra 
sales a week since last August. 


Special reports from Italy and a theatre 
supplement will be features of next 
week’s issue and our series of articles on 
disarmament will be continuing. 


Readers who are glad to sce the return of 
our old feature “This is your world,” 
created by Chris Farley, will like to 
know that it will continue to appear, 
edited by Michael Freeman. 


Richard Boston has joined us as a feature 
writer, reporter and researcher. An Ex- 
hibitioner at Kings, he served a term as 
secretary of the Cambridge (University) 
CND and has been writing for us since 
he came down last year. 


CIRCULATION AND 
DISTRIBUTION MANAGER 


for PEACE NEWS is needed ta take over this 
month from Wendy Butlin, who will be leaving 
to concentrate on work for the Committee of 
100. Active connections in the non-violence 
movement would be an advantage, organising and 
sales ability and clerical experience are important. 
Whilst this is primarily a 9.30-6 p.m. desk job, 
sales activities outside office hours are an im- 
portant aspect of the work, Please send details 
of experience, etc., to the Manager, Peace News 


Ltd., 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 


_ ACCIDENTAL 
WAR 


some dangers in the 1960s 


The highly important and 
internationally-discussed 


MERSHON REPORT 


with an introduction by 


BERTRAND RUSSELL 


2nd printing now available 
price Is. (postage 3d.). 
N. America 25 cents. 
(11s. dozen, post free) 
Published jointly by 
Oxford University CND 
and Housmans Bookshop 
5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1 


See 
TD 


Published by Peace News Ltd., 5 Caledonian Rd., 
London, N.1, and printed in Great Britain by Goodwin 
Press Ltd., 135 Fonthill Road, London, N.4. 
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